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~ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE week has been comparatively a dull one. ‘The Boundary dis- 
pute, which was expected to be so serious that the Government 
might dissolve on it, was averted by a compromise, and the intro- 
duction of Mr. Gladstone’s Suspensory Bill was allowed on Thurs- 
day without a division, and with no particular opposition except 
from Colonel Knox. ‘That ‘honourable and gallant ” Member 
announced his resolution to be as obstructive as possible, and dis- 
played his capacity for leading the resistance by quoting a passage 
from some speech or book of Mr. Gladstone’s defending the Irish 
Church, declaring that its mission was to teach loyalty, and that 
“it could not be destroyed except by the vote of a recreant senate 
and an apostate nation.” Colonel Knox is no critic, or he would 
have recognized that the ‘‘eloquence” of that last sentence was 
strictly Irish ; but he affirmed when challenged that Mr. Gladstone 
had uttered part in 1835, and embodied the other part in the 
fourth edition of his work. ‘The words, as Mr. Gladstone showed, 
were from a speech by Mr. Whiteside delivered in 1866; and 
Colonel Knox, after a vain reference to “ documents,” sat down 
under astorm of cries of ‘*‘ Shame !” 





The reply of Her Majesty to the Address of the House of 
Commons praying that she would place the temporalities of the 
Trish Church at the disposal of Parliament was delivered on 
Tuesday night through the Comptroller of the Household, amid a 
scene of some excitement. It was expected up to the last minute 
by a few members that the reply would be evasive, but it was of 
course clearly in the affirmative. Her Majesty says, ‘‘ Relying on 
the wisdom of my Parliament, I desire that my interest in the tem- 
poralities of the United Church of England and Ireland may not 
stand in the way of the consideration by Parliament of any 
measure relating thereto that may be introduced in the present 
session.” There is therefore no legal obstacle to the passing of 
the Suspensory Act, should the Lords consent—a point not quite 
80 clearly settled as Orangemen seem to believe. 


The second reading of the Suspensory Bill is fixed for Friday, 
the 22nd, when the exhausted debate will, we may presume, begin 
afresh. ‘The Tory object is to gain time, and as nobody ever 
convinces an opponent on ecclesiastical affairs that he is argumen- 
tatively dead, there is no particular reason why the debate should 
ever stop. Fortunately the tolerance of the House for cold scraps 
of mutton as intellectual food is limited, and the Bill may there- 
fore get into Committee this month. ‘Then the wrangle over 
details will begin, and when it will be finished only Colonel S. 
Knox and that kind of member can be expected to know, possibly 
in mid-July, when the River will give Members a gentle hint that 
other things besides arguments can be offensively stale. 





Lord Brougham died, apparently in his sleep, at Cannes on 
Thursday, the 8th inst. We have endeavoured elsewhere to sum 
up the force and feebleness of his public character, and have 
succeeded in disinterring from one of the scarcest of books, his 
Suppressed novel, his own estimate of nimself, an estimate which 
shows how strongly he prided himself on the ruggedness of his 
character, and the unpleasant abruptness of his manners. Lord 
Brougham had, we believe, lost the use of his memory some time 
before his death, and in the last few weeks of his life his mind was 
awake only fora few seconds at a time. An old acquaintance 
who called upon him about a month since was informed by his 
physician that one minute was the longest conversation he could 
be allowed to sustain. 


The address of the Irish Bishops was presented to the Queen at 
Windsor on Thursday, by the two Archbishops and nine of their 


5 | suffragans, aided by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, the 


Bishop of London, and one or two more of the English prelates. 
It is a terribly wordy affair, and sets forth first that ‘‘ it is now pro- 
posed for ever to alienate property which, from time immemorial, 
has been dedicated to religious uses.” Secondly, that the Royal 
Supremacy, that safeguard of the Reformed faith, must shortly 
disappear. ‘Thirdly, that disestablishment will not win back 
Irish loyalty. Fourthly, that poor Protestants have a vested 
right in the services of the Church; and, fifthly, that they 
will be absorbed in the Church of Rome. It is sufficient 
to reply to the first argument, that no such proposition has 
yet been made, it is a mere invention of the Bishops; to the 
second, that the disestablished Church can keep the Royal Supre- 
macy if it likes, and would be wise to do so; to the third, that 
England can do justice without a bribe; to the fourth, that the 
Protestants mentioned have no such vested right as the Bishops 
allege ; and to the fifth, that the most scattered and oppressed of 
all communities in the world, the Jewish, is the one which has 
given the fewest converts to Rome. 


Her Majesty's reply did not, we fear, greatly console the Irish 
Bishops. It is kindly, and avoids all reference to recent pro- 
ceedings ; but it does not imply in any degree, as the Bishops 
probably hoped, that the Queen is prepared to stake her throne 
in defence of an institution which Parliament founded, and can 
therefore sweep away. ‘In compliance with the prayer of an 
Address from the House of Lords, I have issued a Commission to 
inquire into the state of the Church in Ireland; and I will not 
doubt that my Parliament, when fully informed, through the 
labours of this Commission, will adopt such measures as shall be 
at once just and conducive to the maintenance of true religion 
among my people.” 

The Emperor of the French has made his spzech at Orleans, 
—and said nothing. He told the Mayor that the progress of his 
city “might be developed with confidence in the midst of the 
general tranquillity of Europe,”"—but that was all; and even the 
Bourse fails to find much in that which is reassuring. ‘The point 
of the speech, in fact, is its omission. With a loan to raise, and 
commerce stagnant, and industry depressed, and some forty-eight 
millions sterling in the Bank of France seeking occupation, the - 
Emperor did not attempt to remove the apprehensions under 
which, as he knows, all France is suffering. As he by no means 
wants her to suffer, it follows of mecessity that he deems peace 
very insecure. 


The trial of President Johnson ends to-day, when the Senate 
will deliver its final verdict and sentence. It was expected to 
deliver them on Tuesday last, but the Court is, above all things, 
anxious to avoid any appearance of hurry or precipitation. It is 
still understood that the majority for a verdict of guilty will be 
nearly three-fourths, and the majority for deposition the full 
two-thirds required. The pressure upon individual Senators is 
tremendous ; but the Court has preserved its dignity under all the 
provocation from both sides, and has exhibited no undue impa- 
tience under the dreariest series of speeches that ever wearied 
mortal assembly. ‘The country is waiting very quietly for the 
result, fully confident that by to-morrow Mr. Benjamin Wade will 
be President of the United States. 


Mr. Disraeli loses no opportunity of affirming that all his efforts 
are directed to make an early dissolution feasible. ‘The question is, 
therefore, debated whether the new constituencies can be elected 
before 1869. It is quite certain that as the law now stands they 
cannot. In the first place, the 60th Clause in the Reform Act 
expressly provides that any election before 1st January, 1869, shall 
take place on the old system; and in the second, the Revising 
Barristers do not make their circuits till September and October. 
They will be worried to death by new questions, and evidence as 





to whether John Smith has or has not paid his rates for one year, 
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and will hardly get done before December. It will be necessary, 
if a new Parliament is to meet in November, to antedate the 
registration, and besides to declare that all rates due from house- 
holders shall be taken as paid. We trust the Liberal agents are 
awake, or they may find half their supporters disfranchised by 
some hocus-pocus on this point. 


The Government is flinging away its luggage fast. The Lord 
Chancellor announced on Monday that the Bankruptcy Bills were 
withdrawn; the plan for absorbing the Telegraphs has been 
shelved; and one, at least, if not both, of the India Bills will be 
abandoned. ‘The fate of the Bribery Bill is still uncertain, but if 


we understand the tone of the House of Commons, that also will | 


be thrown overboard, under pretence of want of time. ‘The 
nouveaux riches do not like to be deprived of their weapon, and the 
extreme Radicals are not very anxious to pass a bill which may 
make the case for the ballot less plausible. 


Nobody in this country cares much whether the ruck of Directors 
in the Crédit Mobilier are ruined or not; they have eaten their 
cake, and must suffer the consequent indigestion. But the reputa- 
tion of M. Michel Chevalier as the first of French Free Traders 
is of importance even to Englishmen, and we therefore welcome 
his letter of explanation to the Débats. He joined the Crédit 
Mobilier, he says, ten years after its foundation, believing it to be 
well administered, and left it the moment he changed his opinion of 
its guidance. He purchased 840 shares of different denominations 
in the concern, most of which are now worthless, and he is, there- 
fore, a considerable loser by his connection with the Crédit 
Mobilier. All that is very satisfactory, but M. Michel Chevalier ought 
to explain also why, when he changed his first opinion—that the 
society ** was well directed and well administered ”—he did not, in 
the general interest of intending purchasers, make that opinion 
public. We may remark en passant that from the tone of this 
letter M. Chevalier is evidently confident that the decision ren- 
dering the Directors liable for the shares illegally issued will be 
upset by the Cour Impériale. 


The India House has drawa up an official estimate of the cost of 
the Abyssinian Expedition. It will be about 5,000,000/., if Sir 
R. Napier leaves the country by 31st May, and 600,000/. more 
for every additional month, or say, five millions and a half as the 
actual total. It is recommended that most of the animals collected 
should be abandoned, as they will cost more to transport than they 
are worth ; and this advice will probably be followed, either by 
great presents to friendly chiefs, or mock sales by auction which 
will bring back a few of our own dollars. The worst item in the 
bill is the charge for transport, 400,000/. a month, which seems to 
us toindicate that the Navy on which we spend so much is still 
incompetent to its work. 


Is the Duke of Buckingham going to add the Trans-Vaal 
Republic to the British possessions? It looks very like it. The 
brave, but cruel and half civilized Boers, who some years since 
marched out of our territory, bag and baggage, rather thau part 
with their slaves, have been kidnapping Basutos in great numbers. 
They make war, carry off the savages, and then condemn them to 
unrequited labour for life. The Governor of the Cape has now 
declared that the Basutos are under British protection, and the 
Boers intimate that they shall capture them all the same. ‘Troops 
have been moved to the frontier, and we should not wonder if it 
were ultimately necessary to include the Republic itself in British 
dominion. If the Boers were only just to the blacks they might 
ere this have organized a strong State, defended by a Sepoy force ; 
but they will not be just, and are consequently at the Governor's 
mercy. They have not 3,000 men upon whom they can rely, and 
at any moment might have to meet a servile revolt. 





Mr. Disraeli has created his first Bishop. It is Dr. James 
Atlay, Vicar of Leeds, a High Churchman, but not a Ritualist, 
and a man with considerable reputation for organizing power. 
He was, we believe, one of the dozen or so of divines who refused 
the Bishopric of Calcutta, and his self-denial is now rewarded with 


the much pleasanter see of Hereford. Dr. Atlay has, so far as | 


we can discover, published nothing ; but the people of Leeds, not 
very lenient judges, think him thoroughly worthy of his pro- 
motion. 

The effect of high prices in revealing new sources of supply for 
any article of prime necessity has this year received a new illus- 
tration. We have, according to the Times, imported in one quarter 
1,241,382 ewts. of wheat from Egypt, or two-thirds of our import 
from the United States. Nevertheless, a failure of the harvest in 


both those countries and Hungary besides would not stag 
England, or raise prices to any unendurable figure, for at 70a, 

quarter India could supply our whole demand without much feelin 

the Joss. It is calculated that there are often 10,000,000 qrs. be 

| fine wheat rotting in the Punjab alone for want of demand 

| utterly useless except to feed hogs, which the prejudices of the 
people forbid them to breed. If science ever succeeds in banishin 

| the weevil from wheat ships and preserving mutton for six monthe 
the English people may yet be fed to the throat on flesh and flour 


| at less than the cost of their present insufficient food. 
| Mr. Corry’s exposition of the Naval Estimates on T uesday wag 
chiefly remarkable for its breadth and lucid detail; and the fact 
| it made apparent that the Government had adopted to & great 
extent the naval policy suggested last year by Mr. Childers and 
| Mr. Stansfeld. Nearly every foreign squadron has been reduced 
in ships and men ; more armoured, and fewer unarmoured yeagels 
are to be built; and the practice is to be continued as far as q 
wise discretion will permit. But naval administration is stil] jg 
an unsatisfactory state, because no real attempt has been made to 
reduce the expenditure. In fact there is an increase in the 
estimates. It was easy for Mr. Corry to justify the vote for 
building, and to vindicate the propriety of retaiuing the seamen; 
but the weak point in his case is that he did not account for the 
superfluous expenditure in other departments. ‘lhe Opposition 
endeavoured to reduce the number of the Marines—a questionable 
proceeding—and they were beaten by 127 to 65; but they were 
right in trying to resist the augmentation of officers in the 
Marines; and they failed, because the influence of the officer class 
is predominant in the Commons. 





The eldest son of the Church has had to decide whether he 
would support a Marshal or an Archbishop, and of course he has 
thrown his sword into the soldier’s scale. Monseigneur de la 
Vigerie, Archbishop of Algiers, desired to snap up the starving 
Arab children, and make thei into Christians & /a Mortara. 
Marshal M‘Mahon roughly told the priest to mind his own 
business. He knew that an attempt to proselytize would light up 
the fires of insurrection from the sea to the Atlas. Marshal 
Niel, of Solferino, has now struck in to support his comrade of 
Magenta; and the Archbishop has gone to France, perhaps to 
plead a hopeless cause, or by excuses recover his ground at Court. 











The Select Committee appointed to inquire into the arrange- 
ments of the House of Commons has, it is said, finished its inves- 
tigation and decided on its report. It intends to recommend the 
construction of an entirely new House, to seat 569 members, and 
cost 129,000/. The present House would then’ be the Members’ 
Lobby, an accommodation greatly required. We hope the report 
will be accepted, if only to show how we do business in this country. 
The main object in building the Palace of Westminster was to 
house the Commons worthily. We spent three millions, ani then 
discovered that everybody had been providel for except the 
Commons, who are now to be asked for 129,000/. more. 


Lord Granville, while presiding at the session of the London 
University for admitting successful candidates to degrees, made a 
pleasant speech on the proposal to grant diplomas to female 
students—which he approved, and alluded in guarded but kindly 
terms to the different candidates for the representation of the 
University. He had, he said, been suspected of desiring the elec- 
tion of one particular candidate, but ‘‘ he would leave it to them to 
say whether their representative should be an emineut and brilliant 
leader in the present House of Commons (Mr. Lowe) ; or whether 
he should be a gentleman who had graduated at their University, 
and who for many years by his writings had influenced and guided 
public opinion upon some of the most important questions with 
which this nation could be concerned (Mr. Bagehot) ; or whether, 
on the other hand, he should be a gentleman of high character 
land of great commercial and scientific attainments (Sir J. Lub- 
| bock) ; or, lastly, whether he should be a scientific and profes- 
'sional man whom the University was proud to acknowledge 
(Mr. Quain), whom Lord Granville will confound with the doctor 








|of the same name. 


The Queen laid the first stone of the new Hospital of St. Thomas 
on the South embankment of the Thames on Wednesday. The 
ceremonial was performed in a pavilion erected for the occasion, 
| before a select crowd of some 2,000 persons, who cheered Her 
| Majesty and Mr. Disraeli with about equal heartiness. The new 
| building is to be on a vast scale, consisting of eight blocks, each 
| 125 feet apart, all united by long corridors, and each forming 4 
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complete miniature hospital. The first, however, will contain the 
administration, and the last the medical school, museums, library, 


and lecture theatres. 


A very large meeting of the Reform League was held at St. 
James's Hall on Tuesday, to support Mr. Gladstone's policy, and 
«denounce the conduct of Mr. Disraeli and the present Govern- 
ment.” The meeting, which is described as ‘‘ of a more respectable 
clase than usual,” passed resolutions approving the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church, and declaring Mr. Disraeli’s conduct 
«‘gubversive of public honour and morality, tending to place the 
Crown in antagonism with the convictions of the people, and such 
as should induce the country to insist on his immediate retirement 
from office.” The most noteworthy incident of the meeting was, 
however, an outbreak of feeling against the Upper House. Mr. 
Beales had observed that if the House of Lords resisted the people 
it must look to itself, whereupon a voice cried, ‘‘ Good bye to it,” 
—and the entire meeting rose to its feet to applaud the sentiment. 


London is never tired of admiring its own vastness and wealth, 
its population, greater than that of many kingdoms; its trade, 
Jarger than that of India; the annual addition of a new city to its 
extent and resources. It is well before the next hymn is sung to 
Mammon and his glory to remember this little fact. The number 
of London paupers relieved by legal alms on the last day of 
February in this year was 156,650. Add the professional beggars, 
the tramps, and the people who do not beg but remain dinnerless, 
and we shall find that London contains a population as great as 
that of Leeds with nothing to eat. The social cohesion must be 
strong which stands that strain. 


Sir Massey Lopes on Tuesday raised a debate on the incidence 
-of local taxation, a subject rising every day into greater importance. 
He showed that landed property, which is only one-third of the 
total property of the kingdom, bears a charge for poor-rates, 
highway rates, and improvement rates of 16,000,000/. a year, 
which is annually increasing. He believed that local taxation 
was one cause of the disappearance of the yeomanry, and recom- 
mended that half the cost of police, lunatics, and the adminis- 
tration of justice should be paid by the Exchequer. ‘The other 
-side of the question was-well maintained by Mr. McLaren, who 
pointed out that when the Poor-Rates were imposed upon the land 
the feudal obligations were taken off it ; that farmers paid a lighter 
‘income-tax than any other tradesmen; and that the man who 
earned 1,000/. a year from land worth thirty-five years’ purchase, 
paid no more than the physician whose income is worth barely 
two years’. Mr. Mill held a medium position, but strongly 
repeated the grand point that local taxation must be inquired 

‘into. It is beginning, in many places, to impede civilization. 


The second reading of Mr. Ewart’s Bill introducing the metric 
system was carried on Wednesday by a vote of 217 to 65, an 
extraordinarily heavy vote, considering that the majority of the 
House know no more about the metric system than about the differ- 
ential calculus. Mr. Ewart proposes that after a certain number 
of years the French measures shall be introduced bodily, nomen- 
‘clature and all. He was opposed by Mr. Beresford Hope on 
somewhat novel ground. He argued, of course, against the ex- 
pediency of a change which would greatly embarrass the ignorant 
and the poor, but also read a letter from Sir John Herschel, 
asserting that the British standards of measure and weight are, 
‘on the whole, more scientific than the French. The English foot 
is within 1,000th part of an absolute geometrical foot; our 
English ounce is exactly 1,000th part the weight of a geometrical 
‘cubic foot of distilled water at a temperature of 72°; and our 
half-pint is precisely ten ounces of water. ‘The benefit of inter- 
national weights and measures is very small, and we altogether | 
object to forcible changes of the kind, unless their utility, as in 
the matter of decimal coinage, is very great indeed. 


We rather wonder the penny papers all over the country do not 
support a decimal coinage more warmly. It would incidentally 
make their fortunes. We have already the pound and florin, and 
want only the groat, or cent, or dime, or whatever the coin is to be 
called, the tenth of the florin, or 2}d., to have a reasonable 
system of account. Their price would then be ‘half a groat,” 
equivalent to five farthings, a gain which would just enable them 
to give their readers decent paper, and print not visible through 


Mr. Coleridge’s Bill for abolishing tests at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge was adjourned on Wednesday without a division. We 
have analyzed the arguments elsewhere, but the debate was remark- 
able for the début of a man likely to be heard of again pretty 
often. Mr. Winterbotham,—a Chancery barrister, we believe, —and 
Member for Stroud, made one of the most successful maiden speeches 
of late years, showing toa most attentive House that the policy of 
exclusiveness compelled Dissenters to accept an unlearned clergy ; 
and forced Dissenting congregations into one narrow groove, 
the pursuit of wealth. He argued that religious differences would 
be diminished, not increased, by community of culture ; and asked 
whether infidelity was most to be dreaded from Protestant Dis- 
senters, or ‘‘ from Fellows and Bishops who had taken all tests °” 
whether the Romanist movement had arisen among Nonconformists, 
or in Oxford among clergymen who had swallowed all tests ? 


The Globe stated in its fourth edition late on Friday evening that 
the Opposition had at length given notice of a motion of want of con- 
fidence. We fear that the announcement is based on a rash threat 
by an individual member, but there cannot be a doubt that this is 
the manly and, therefore, the right course. Mr. Disraeli is ruling 
in defiance of the representatives of the people, and ought to be 
led out of office by the collar. There has been a fear lest some 
dishonest members of the party would on such an issue desert to 
his side, but if the debate lasts a week the constituencies will put 
that right, and there are at least twenty Conservatives who can- 
not in honour vote for the man who has proposed to found a richer 
and more powerful Maynooth. 





A prospectus has been issued by the East India Irrigation 
Company asking for another million for irrigation works in Orissa. 
The Directors now fix their expectations at the modest return of 
12 per cent., to be raised in certain contingencies to 25 per cent., 
and observe that they have not to collect this money from the 
cultivators themselves. The Government has agreed to collect it, 
and to hold itself responsible for its steady payment, an arrange- 
ment almost equivalent to a guarantee. The bad debts in fact fall 
on the Government, and the good claims go to the Company, a 
pleasanter arrangement, we'should say, for the shareholders than 
for the Indian Exchequer. Investors will nevertheless do well to 
ascertain for themselves what the profits and drawbacks of Indian 
canals really are. 


The report of the Directors of the European Assurance Society 
states that the total premiums on the new business of the past year 
amounted to 55,265/., whilst the gross receipts were 363,250/., 
against 349,143/. in 1866. The payments of the various claims 
and bonus additions absorbed the sum of 238,0512. 


The transactions in the market for Home Securities this week 
have been by no means extensive. Prices, however, have tended 
upwards. Consols, for money, have been done at 942, 4, and for 
the 4th of June, 927, 93. The closing money price, yesterday, 
was 943, 4, with thedividend. Reduced and New Three per Cents. 
havemarked 923 to 93, and Exchequer Bills, 8s. to 12s. prem. Indian 
Bonds have been firm, at 17s. to 233. prem., and Indian Five per 
Cents., 1153 to 116}. A fall of 2 per cent. has taken place in 
the value of Austrian Securities, otherwise, the Foreign Market 
has been firm. We have no pariicular change to notice in the 
value of Railway Shares. Money has been in fair request, at 2 to 
2} per cent. for the best short bills. The stock of bullion in the 
Bank of England is 20,291,388/.; and in the Bank of France, 
46,371,000/. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left 


off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, May 8. Friday, May 15, 


Mexican " on ose on ooo oe 15g on 154 
Spanish ... one oss ous ooo ove eve 37} we 35} 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858 .., ooo ove eco 60 ere 594 

* a wet on ove ose om 625 ove 62 x. d 
United States 5.20's ... ooo ose ooo ove 703 ove 70§ 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 


left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, May 8. Friday, May 15. 





both sides of the sheet. They should fight for themselves as well | 
as for accountants, and for the unhappy children who now have to | 
learn the first four rules of arithmetic twice over. | 


Great Eastern... _ ove wee on on 434 34 
Great Northern on am on om ose 103 102 
Great Western - ow we = ow an 55R 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ... ooo eee ove 128 128 
London and Brightoa see ove ove ose 53 544 
London and North-Western ove ove eee 115} 1154 
London and South-Western 914 94 
London, Chatham, and Dover 1s} 18} 
Metropolitan ... eo woo ooo ooo ove 112 122 
Midland... - ~ oo oon am ove 1074 * 107} 
North-Eastern, Berwick... _ ose ose 1025 uae 103 
Do. York ... ooo evo coe 95 ove O44 

74 as 4é 


South-Eastern... ooo oo _ — ose 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——@——. 
A NONDESCRIPT CONSTITUENCY. 


HE Constitution remains in a state of coma. The Govern- 
ment has no power; the Opposition is not in power ; 
the House of Commons is afraid to use power; and nobody 
seems to know how that discreditable and inconvenient state 
of affairs is to be remedied. Will the Government resign, or 
dissolve now, or dissolve by and by, or hang on waiting the 
turn of events? Nobody knows, and the only general impres- 
sion seems to be that dissolution and no dissolution are equally 
inconvenient ; that both sides, utterly wearied out, will unite to 
patch up a constituency ; that an appeal to the new Electors 
will be made in September ; that a winter session will be held 
for a fortnight to decide which party is to govern, and that 
then everything will once again be tolerably plain sailing. 
Anything, of course, may interrupt this very pretty programme. 
The House in a sudden fit of self-respect may pluck up courage 
to lead Mr. Disraeli out by the collar, and leave him to dis- 
solve if he can and dares in the teeth of his own supporters ; 
or the Cabinet may be beaten in a way Lord Stanley cannot 
endure ; or the country may declare unmistakably that it is 
tired of seeing the Constitution set at naught for the con- 
venience of one man; or the Boundary Bill may be thrown 
overboard; or some really serious but unexpected question may 
suddenly compel the majority to risk all hazards rather than 
see Imperial interests disregarded. But failing any such new 
feature in the situation, we are inclined to believe that the 
compromise so loudly whispered about may ultimately be 
accepted. Mr. Moncrieff seemed to point to it in his question 
of Tuesday night as to the progress of the Scotch Reform Bill, 
and Mr. Disraeli certainly pointed to it in his tart demand to 
be allowed to settle the course of business his own way. 

We cannot say we like the prospect at all. The technical 
difficulties in the way, though no doubt important, could, it 
is true, if Government were trustworthy, be satisfactorily 
surmounted. Neither the Irish nor the Scotch Reform Bill 
presents any insuperable obstacle to an early dissolution, for 
there ought to be only one division upon each. The county 
suffrage in Ireland must in fairness be reduced to 8/., in order 
to place it on a level with county suffrage in Great Britain ; 
but anybody who thinks the Government will either dissolve 
or go out upon a detail like that does not understand Mr. 
Disraeli, or his supreme conviction that he can manage a 
hundred-pound franchise or universal suffrage with equal 
facility, and very much the same result. There is nothing 
else to fight about, for the Tories must adhere to the dis- 
franchising clauses of their Bill, and it is no business of Liberals 
to help in “ grouping” villages like Portarlington in order to 
keep them alive. In the Scotch Bill, the only moot point is 
the grant of additional seats to Scotland; and on that point 
the Scotch Members have displayed, to their permanent credit 
be it spoken, the national spirit of moderation. They mean 
to have the seats, but they know the Liberals neither will nor 
can desert them, and they are content to wait, secure that the 
Liberals of the next Parliament will think twice before they 
ignore the Scottish claim. Sitting down breechless on thistles 
is not an exhilarating amusement, and Scotland is always 
tolerably confident that at the end of any great scramble she 
will be found in possession of her just share, “ an’ maybe a 
bittie mair.”” We do not see indeed why Mr. Baxter’s com- 
promise should not be accepted, as the Tories say they will 
not resist it,—the cession to Scotland of ten seats taken from 
the ten smallest boroughs with two members each,—as it will 
mark out very nicely the boroughs that must be abolished next 
year, and leave fewer members to fight forthem. On the other 
hand, if the House is honest and determined it can remove most 
of the registration troubles by mere volition. It can, for instance, 
decree that every voter otherwise qualified under the Act who 
presents himself at the booths shall be held for this one election 
to have personally paid his rates for twelvemonths, andleave that 
absurd battle to be fought out afterwards ; can multiply regis- 
tering officers by ten, can, if need be, settle the fact of house- 
holding or lodgings-holding by employing the machinery of 
the Census. It will cost money, but we undertake to say that Sir 
R. Graham, if he receives the order and the cash, will, in one 
month, produce a register of every parish in the United King- 
dom good for all practical purposes, and quite satisfactory to 
the country. But then we distrust the House of Commons 











‘| appeal to the constituencies at all. He wants either a dis. 


honest appeal, on the “ No Popery ” cry he has striven to get 

up, or an appeal to a nondescript constituency,—the olq 
electorate plus just so many of the residuum as Tory election 

agents with, in the language of the children’s song, “ their 
pockets full of money and their cellars full of beer,” can lug. 

or drive, or coax, or cajole up to the polling-booths. He has 
failed in the first object, but if the Liberals are not wide 
awake and prepared he may succeed in the second, may 
patch up a constituency which will reject him by only a bare 
majority. This innovation will be sanctioned, that relaxation 
allowed, and the other temporary expedient adopted, till the 
new electors, impeded by forms, harassed by inquiries, fright- 
ened by threats of taxation, will either recede from the polls, or 
what is quite as likely, and would be much worse, establish 
their claim by a series of riots in every great town. In the 
counties Liberals need have no fear. There they will have 
the aid of unpaid but energetic agents, who know everybody, 
stick at nothing in the way of exertion, and rather likea little 
browbeating in the path of duty,—the country Dissenting 
ministers, who have never had a chance yet, who are as hard 
as steel, and who may be trusted not to lose their opportunity. 
Let the lords of the Welsh counties in particular look to it, for 
they have men to meet whom they have never beaten yet, 
have to coerce Welshmen on “a question of conscience,” 
certainly not the easiest of earthly undertakings. But in the 
boroughs the effect of household suffrage may be half neutra- 
lized by imperfect or fraudulent registration, and if it is 
neutralized we shall instantly have the new Parliament 
paralyzed by the ery that it represents nothing. The long 
interregnum of six years would be continued for three more, 
and household suffrage would be discredited almost before it 
had been tried. Surely a dissolution now would be better 
than this, intolerable as the nuisance would be, discreditable 
as it is that one man should for his own selfish ambition be 
permitted thus to harass anentire nation? It is of the highest 
importance that the new Parliament, which will have faults 
and weaknesses of its own, should not be deprived of what 
may be its highest merit, the power to act with sternness and 
decision, by a popular belief in the existence of a flaw in its 
title to represent the nation. How Tories, who know well 
that for nations there is no retrogression, that the only change 
now possible in the franchise is to admit every adult male, can 
risk another such discussion on the bases of power we are 
wholly unable to conceive. Yet it is they who allow their 
leader to play tricks which bring, first the party, then the 
Throne, and then the new House of Commons into conflict 
with the nation. 

We do not see the necessity for a dissolution in September 
at all. If the Liberal party is not prepared to risk all ona 
vote of confidence, it should pass the Scotch and Irish Bills, 
with one great amendment in each, come to terms on the 
Boundary Bill, and urge on the Suspensory Bill through all its 
stages with ever increasing majorities, leaving it to be thrown 
out, as Tories presume it will be, in the Lords. Then, about the 
middle of August, will be the time for the final and successful 
attack upon the Government, to be followed, first, by a proro- 
gation, and then by a dissolution so arranged as to allow of an 
election in January, when the registers will be ready, and the 
boundaries all arranged. This, no doubt, will leave Mr. Dis- 
raeli in power for eight months more, but how is that to be 
helped if he is determined to adhere to office, and if the House 
is afraid to encounter the expense of two dissolutions in one 
year? It is most discreditable that it should be so, that a 
man should be able to hold the Premiership in defiance of the 
body which represents the nation; but the fault is with that 
body itself, which has not the courage or the sincerity to express 
its own convictions and act on its own resolves ; and the evil 
is a smaller one than an appeal toa packed constituency would 
be. At all events, if the compromise is to be made, if the 
Liberals are to tolerate the Government till September on con- 
dition of a winter session of a House elected by the newly 
enfranchised, let them make sure that the Householders will 
not be carefully debarred from voting. There is no flaw in 
the arrangements of which a Tory agent will scruple to avail 
himself, the provision for personal payment of rates will 
admit of endless squabbling, and still more endless appeals, 
and a Parliament elected by a nondescript constituency 
of ten-pounders and the lowest householders together,—half 
the ten-pounders raving with fanaticism and half the house- 
holders with beer, —may prove nearly as bad as this one, —worse, 


doing anything of the sort. It cannot do it without help | it is impossible it should be. 


from Government, and Mr. Disraeli does not want an honest | 
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LORD BROUGHAM. 


gg emppred the hugest human phenomenon of our century 


has passed away in the death of Lord Brougham. 

was the Demiurgus of Liberalism during the early part o 
the century, 
tellectual, moral, and political innovation, widely scattered 
and much needed in that day, with a rich fecundity 
of result the benefits of which the present generation are by 
no means likely ever adequately to appreciate. He was in 
restless energy rather a hundred men than one, and, moreover, 
for all the unity of design,—the intellectual unity,—that he 
ave to the various branches of his political activity, he might 
really have been a hundred men not even bound upinone. By 
this, we mean that his energy in one department did not so 
interpenetrate and flavour his energy in others as to make one 
feel its individual origin and singleness of conception. There 
was rough force, extraordinary vitality, immense vigour of 
handling in all he did; but the scientific mind never be- 
trayel itself in the statesman ; the judicial mind scarcely 
gleamed out in the biographer or historian; the meta- 
physician was hardly seen in the lawyer; nor even the popular 
leader in the constitutional theorist. Brougham was a big 
miscellany of useful forces, in which the modern doctrine of cor- 
relation, —the doctrine that any one form of force is absolutely in- 
terchangeable with every other,—could by no means be detected. 
‘True, the measure of his restless strength was nearly the 
same in every direction, but there was little trace of co- 
ordination and reciprocal influence among the various depart- 
ments of his wonderfully miscellaneous energy. Like a 
besom, his multitudinous intelligence was composed of an 
immense number of almost equally strong fibres, with which 
it was possible to sweep a great surface of ground greatly in 
need of such sweeping; but the bond between these fibres 
seemed to be rather the comparatively mechanical one of a 
common sheath or socket in the same energetic character, than 
that perfect permeation of one faculty or acquirement by all 
the others which goes to make up what is called the highest 
culture of accomplished men. He wrote freely and at large on 
education, history, biography, law, science, natural theology, 
every branch of politics ; he wrote on one branch of classical 
study, the oratory of Greece and Rome, with as much shrewd- 
ness and minuteness of treatment as he ever devoted to any sub- 
ject of study ; he published at least one anonymous romance ; 
and he spoke probably much more even than he wrote; but 
while he never touched a subject in his earlier days without 
leaving the impression of force behind him, there is scarcely 
a single speech or writing of Lord Brougham’s, except, 
perhaps, speeches of a purely professional character, like that 
on Queen Caroline, which would carry with it the sense of 
completeness, exhaustiveness, perfection. Indeed, he might 
have sanely said of himself what the man in the Gospels 
said insanely,—that his name was Legion. Legion as a 
reformer in an age when almost everything is wrong, 
may be all the more useful for his multiplicity of 
inchoate energies; and no group of men, even though com- 
bining Brougham’s various powers, could have done so much 
to bring home to the public the manifoldness of the mischiefs 
under which England groaned, and of the remedies for which 
it craved, as the single reformer Brougham ; for his name was 
a thread which united in the popular imagination the 
various topics of which he treated. But such a one, though 
the best of all reformers to stir public indignation at the rank 
crop of evils, is not the one best fitted to perfect the cure 
even of any ; andthe movements which Brougham’s hundred- 
handed genius started, it needed minds of a more limited 
but also more finely chiselled type to mature. Nothing 
impresses one more in the career of this wonderful man than 
that he never gained by age a single compensation for the loss 
of the force of youth. He lost in impetus without gaining 
in judgment. He lost in versatility without gaining in accu- 
racy. He lost in fire without gaining in serenity. He lost in 
intensity without gaining in comprehensiveness. He lost in 
bitterness without gaining in suavity. nally, he lost in 
terror without gaining in command. The great advantage of 
age over youth is in the power it acquires of co-ordinating all | 
its acquisitions, and turning variety of experience into moral 
wisdom. But Lord Brougham’s huge and multitudinous energies 
seem to have been too hasty ever to have furnished his inner 


He | Brougham displayed neither. 
f | addresses to the Social Science Association showed the mere 
and brooded over the various germs of in- flickering flame of former vigour, without a glimpse of any 


the other, as, for example, in Brougham’s great contemporary, 
Lord Lyndhurst, who had the last in all its splendour; but 
His latest efforts in the annual 


milder and larger wisdom. Here and there the old sarcasm 
| flashed out. Here and there the old power of physically 
/erushing, as with an almost muscu/ar compression of the will, 
would excite admiration for the old man’s lingering might. 
But for the most part the vital energy had disappeared from 
the sentences, which trailed a slow length of words along, 
without any vestige of that great constricting force which 
once made up for their inordinate volume. While 
Brougham was engaged in the uphill struggle against blind 
and obdurate authority he was great, he was Titanic. When 
he had won his battle and presided over the execution of the 
policy for which he had fought, he was less than many an 
ordinary mortal. In denouncing and exposing the disorder 
he was almost superhuman. In restoring and expounding 
order he was not even distinguished. He had not the tran- 
quillity of nature requisite to organize and create. His mind 
reeked with the smoke and passion of battle. 


How deep did the true Liberal spirit really reach in Lord 
Brougham’s nature? That he believed with all his mind, 
and soul, and strength, in the value of popular education, in 
the blessing of “ diffusing useful knowledge ;” that he wished 
to make it really universal; that he carried away from the 
Scotch University, in which his first intellectual impulses 
were moulded, something like a pure enthusiasm for the new 
sciences which were just then taking shape and opening a 
wide vista of discovery to the great mathematicians, chemists, 
and electricians of the age, no one who knows Lord Brougham’s 
“ Lives of the Literary Men of George III.’s time’’ can doubt for 
an instant. There is, to our minds, nothing in all Lord 
Brougham’s voluminous and fatiguing compositions half so 
noble and touching as the passage in which he recalls, with a 
sort of passion of tenderness, his old boyish delight in Dr. 
Black’s lectures on chemistry, especially the lecture in which 
the venerable professor used to rehearse the great discovery of 
his youth as to “fixed air,”—the combinations, namely, into 
which air could enter with solid substances. Lord Brougham’s 
style, usually so wanting in grace, and delicacy, and serenity, 
and transparency, attracts to itself almost all those qualities as 
he delineates the rekindled enthusiasm of the lonely, gentle, 
old man, with his neat-handed experiments and his scientific 
relics, — the carefully preserved instruments of his great 
scientific triumph, — going back to the first moment in 
which a new chemical truth had flashed itself upon his 
mind. Lord Brougham says, and we imagine truly, that there 
was no recollection of his life towards which he yearned 
more often and more ardently than to that first love of 
science which was most closely associated with Black’s 
lecture-room. And though he had not himself either the 
patience or the peace of the scientific mind, though he was 
formed for the heat of battle, it is quite certain that he loved 
all knowledge and science, and that he believed to the bottom 
of his soul in the duty of diffusing it through the whole 
people. So far at least he was a lover of light and a true 
Liberal. Whether we can honestly say that he was in the 
same profound sense a lover of liberty, we feel the gravest 
doubt. He fough€ early, and passionately, of course, against 
exclusion of all kinds. He denounced slavery with all his 
force. He assailed religious bigotry with immense power. 
But it is one thing for a young man to become the spokesman 
of the rising popular feeling, and to fling himself with eager- 
ness and delight into the thick of a battle which he feels in every 
nerve must be, before long, the winning side, and another to 
entertain that deep love for the principles involved which will 
keep him true to them through ill report as well as good, when 
his old friends are deserting him. We do not believe that 
Lord Brougham had this sort of love of liberty, nor even that 
he understood how essential a condition of greatness of cha- 
racter moral liberty,—of which political liberty is the natural 
condition,—is. He certainly joined the hue and cry in favour 
of the Southern Slave States in his old age ; and denounced the 


‘conduct of the greatest struggle of our days by the greatest man 


of our days, with a flash of his old arrogance and malevolence. 
And in his bitter and sincere opposition to religious intolerance 





spirit with the materials for this large moral assimilation. As | 
his moral nature never gained that mild and venerable benignity | 
which is so great a charm of old age, so his intellectual nature | 
never gained the lucid and temperate power of impressive survey, 

which is its greatest privilege. The one often exists without . 


he seems to have been animated less by a deep reverence for 
religion, than by the lawyer’s and man of the world’s in- 
difference to it. Intellectually, Lord Brougham was a true 
Liberal. Morally and politically he was no more than a true 
hater of restrictions of which he did not see the use. 
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Lord Brougham’s great political weapon, the spear which 
was “like a weaver’s beam” with which he terrified the 
armies he opposed and overcame, was his wonderful power 
of hatred, and his subtlety of expression whenever he could 
allow hatred its full swing. He had a new power of language | 
whenever this impulse came into action. To take a very small | 
instance, he calls some one, in his anonymous novel Albert 
Lunel—in which almost all the characters are French 
disguises of his own English contemporaries,—‘‘ a compound, 
or rather a compost, of affectations, selfishness, and false sen- 
timent.” What can be more effective than the substitution 
there of the word “‘compost”’ for “compound,’’—just conveying 
the impression of thick and sticky pommade? But to get a 
measure of the full power of Brougham’s language take any of 
his diatribes against George IV.,—this, for instance, in that 
sketch of him which he inserted among his “ Statesmen of the 
reign of George III.” He had been describing George’s treat- 
ment of his wife, Caroline of Brunswick, during the first year 
of their marriage. At the end of it 


“the ‘first gentleman of his age’ was pleased under his own hand to 
intimate that it suited his disposition no longer to maintain even the 
thin covering of decency which he had hitherto suffered to veil the 
terms of their union; he announced that they should now live apart; 
and added, with a refinement of delicacy suited to the finished accom- 
plishment of his pre-eminence among gentlemen, that he pledged him- 
self never to ask for a nearer connection, even if their only child should 
die; he added, with a moving piety, ‘which God forbid!’ in case it might 
be imagined that the death of the daughter was as much his hope as the 
destruction of the mother. The separation thus delicately affected made 
only an apparent change in the relative position of tle partics. They 
had before occupied the same house, because they had lived under one 
roof, but in a state of complete separation; and now the only difference 
was that, instead of making a partition of the dwelling, and assigning her 
one-half of its interior, he was graciously pleased to make a new division of 
the same mansion, giving her the outside, and keeping the inside to his 
mistresses and himse/f.” 


In the two sentences we have italicized, at all events in the 
first of them, Brougham’s ferocity of contempt blazes out in 
its full power. Sometiwes, we think it a little overreaches 
itself in grasping after new forms of reiteration, and we fancy 
that in the latter of these sentences there is a flavour of ex- 
travagance which rather injures the intensity. Vanity, which 
was terribly strong in Brougham,—perhaps as strong as any 
hate,—now and then weakened the intellectual expression of 
that hate. He makes his hero in Albert Lunel pray in an 
agony of fear, “for omniscience and omnipresence,” that he 
may know what people are saying of him. We should imagine 
that the idea had actually suggested itself to his own mind, but 
that the fear was not fear of the kind which he imputes to his 
hero. Lord Brougham’s immense power of attack may have 
been at times fed by his vanity. It was certainly, at times, 
greatly weakened,—rendered artificial and theatrical by the 
intensity of desire to kindle new admiration for his own power, 
—as, for instance, when he knelt theatrically to the House of 
Lords to pass the Reform Bill. 

Lord Brougham has left us a character of himself under the 
thin disguise of the Baron de Moulin, which illustrates this one 
of his defects, while exaggerating, we think, others of them, 
and it is so curious that we will extract it here. The cha- 
racter is introduced with a discussion of the Baron’s attentions 
to a great beauty, the wife of another :— 


*** But how did she and he go on? I suppose she relished him?’ 
—‘As who does not? His various learning; his brilliant wit; his 
drollery, for it now soars to the Attic heights and now sweeps the Doric 
levels ; his grave, serious, even severe, though God wot never ascetic 
moments ; his liveliness, alternating with sarcasm, like the clouds which 
course along the sky, now hiding and now revealing the sun, now 
screening us from his glare, and now descending in tempests of thunder 
—all this must have made a strongish impression on a very clever 
woman, though he has absolutely none of the qualities which win the 
ordinary female mind; he is plain, nay, as near being ugly as any in- 
telligent countenance will allow; he sings not, plays not, paints not, 
dances not; he neither hunts, nor hawks, nor shoots; he gambles not; 
and he dresses so that, were he to appear in our sa/ons at Paris, he 
must either serve a long noviciate, or attain high station, or make some 
happy hit that all can talk about—else success he never could have ; 
add to all which, manners, though high enough bred, yet abrupt, a 
temper not under strict control, and as much pride as falls to one man’s 
share.’—‘Is he amiable in other respects?’ asked Lord Mornton; ‘for 
somehow he holds himself so much aloof, that the more one sees of him 
the less one knows of him.’—‘ Amiable it is quite impossible any one can be 
with his hot temper, and the sin raging in him without control whereby 
our first parents fell. But he is also revengeful, and I should say could 
forgive more easily than he can forget.’—‘ Do you hold him selfish ?’— 
*In the utmost sense of the word. I don’t mean to say he is incapable 
of generosity ; he is of course generous, because he is proud, and cannot 
stoop to reckon pounds, shillings, and pence (/owis et livres). He is 
munificent by force of being magnificent, would give to deserving objects 
rather than to others, but must give to some, that he may be above 
counting cost, and also make men feel grateful and dependent. But I 
think he despises, perhaps hates, all he confers favours upon.’ ” 


LS 
The exaggerated vanity of the first part of this description 
which certainly overrates Brougham’s social qualities, is 
again quite as evident in the exaggerated description of 
his pride and contempt for dependents, at its close. Lord 
Brougham evidently piqued himself on the romantic rugged. 
ness of his own character, and forgot the most unromantie of 
all personal characteristics, vanity, in this Salvator-Rosa-like 
sketch of himself. 
How curious and stril.._ is the contrast between the genius 
of the two men who alone in this century have risen from 
the lowest to the highest pcint of political fame by the 
unaided force of their own talents and ambition,—Brougham 
and Disraeli. We should say that the great force of the. 
one lay in his intellectual carnality,—if we may use the expres- 
sion,—the absolute fusion of his passions and his intelligence, 
—the stimulus which ambition gave to thought, vanity to 
knowledge, contempt to savoir-faire, anger to insight, vindic. 
tiveness to reason,—so that his enemies often regarded him 
much as Demosthenes, with that exquisite acrimony which 
Brougham himself so keenly appreciated, regarded Aischines, 
as a sort of political disease certain to break out afresh when- 
ever any new malady weakened the nation’s constitution. Mr,. 
Disraeli, on the other hand, has risen to the top by the perfect 
“detachment” of his intellect from all personal passions, by 
his wonderful power of watching, from a position quite out- 
side his own desires, what he can best do to forward them, and 
striking in, either without or with the appearance of resent- 
ment, as best suits his purpose, in the coolest spirit of general- 
ship. But Brougham has at least one advantage over his still 
more successful contemporary. On Mr. Disraeli’s fall we unfortu- 
nately cannot as yet philosophize; but we do know that he 
rose by casting out the little ballast of principle which he may 
possibly—we speak on mere hypothesis—at one time have 
possessed. Brougham’s rise, on the contrary, was not due to- 
any dereliction of principle, but was finally barred by his 
defects. He rose by the vehemence of his best sympathies; 
he fell by the outbreak of his worst frailties. He at least 
earned his success,—if he also earned the failure of his latter 


days. 





ANARCHY AT ASHTON. 


F' Parliament cannot contrive to strengthen our county and 
municipal arrangements for maintaining order, it will 
wake up one day to find civil war raging over half the North 
of England. In those vast hives of humanity the mining and 
manufacturing cities, with their narrow streets and fierce 
population, there are plenty of elements of combustion,—one 
alone, the quarrel between Unionists and Non-Unionists, is of 
the most dangerous and wide-spread character,—and the 
Roughs of all classes have at last found out the secret weak- 
ness of the English system—the feebleness of authority when 
opposed by force. It is only a fortnight since we had to record 
the seizure of Wigan by a mob of colliers, who terrorized the 
town, stoned the police, and robbed five hundred decent 
working-men of their labour with almost entire impunity. 
Two or three of their ringleaders were no doubt sentenced to 
terrible, almost to excessive punishments, but that brought no- 
redress to the “knobsticks,” and only showed that our orga- 
nization, though impotent for prevention, is still strong enough 
to secure retribution. This week the prosperous town of 
Ashton has been the scene of a still more dangerous, because 
religious, riot, during which one person has been killed, two 
left at the point of death, and some twenty-five severely 
wounded, while no less than seventy houses have been destroyed, 
and three hundred families turned naked, homeless, and 
moneyless into the street for no offence whatever. For three 
days, in fact, there was civil war in Ashton—war fought out 
with revolvers and lethal weapons, and the authorities were 
either powerless to stop it, or too feeble to use the power in 
their hands. 
The riot began, as some months since at Birmingham, with 
a lecture from that firebrand Murphy, the Irishman who is 
making it his mission on earth to induce the lowest “ roughs” 
of the Northern cities to attack and insult his countrymen. 
Inflamed by his oratory, a body of Orangemen on Sunday 
paraded Old Street, Ashton, till they were met by a body of 
Irish, who, either from a greater habitude of affrays, or 
owing to the presence among them of some Irish-Americans, 
were better armed. They drove the unprepared English be- 
fore them with clubs, stones, and revolvers, shooting one man, 
and hacking another with axes till he lies in hospital almost 
on the point of death. They then paraded the town, roaring 





defiance, followed by their women shrieking out cries of 
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delight at the “ glorious victory.” This was too much for 

the English, who gathered in hundreds, armed themselves 

with clubs and hatchets, attacked the Irish without success, 
and then, in spite of the resistance of ten or twelve police- 
men, destroyed the Catholic chapel of St. Anne, smashed the 
windows and doors of the priest’s house, and then proceeded 
to a second chapel, St. Mary’s. Here, however, the Irish, 
recognizing that civil war had commenced, used their re- 
yolvers from the windows, and the rioters retreated to sack 
Flag Alley, a feat they successfully accomplished, gutting 
twenty houses in as many minutes, and turning upwards of 
100 men, women, and children into the street, without 
furniture or food, or any clothes except those they stood in. 
Up to this point the rioters might possibly have advanced in a 
Belgian or Dutch town. In France they would have been 
arrested when they began to collect, in Prussia soldiers would 
have been on the spot and in action when the chapel was 
attacked, in Ireland the first shower of stones would have 
drawn a volley, but in Belgium and Holland the authorities 
are more afraid of parliamentary inquiry. Even there, how- 
ever, the sack of Flag Alley would have been the signal for a 
display of military force, for patrolling the streets, and for 
ordering all groups of persons to disperse at once. The 
Mayor of Ashton, however,—who seems to have been most 
active and energetic in doing his duty on his own view of its 
requirements,—contented himself with swearing in and 
brigading 250 special constables. Of what earthly use 
orderly people armed with staves were to be against dis- 
orderly persons armed with stones, hatchets, and revolvers we 
fail to perceive, but that has been for years the British mode 
of meeting a riot. It fails now because rioters have dis- 
covered that it is a mere menace, that a special with his staff 
is no better than a rough with his blackthorn, and that no 
amount of authority, or prestige, or legality will save 
an unprotected man’s head from cracking if the black- 
thorn hits it. Formerly they were overawed by a lingering 
belief in the power as well as the awfulness of law ; but since 
that belief died away nothing has stopped an excited English 
or Irish crowd except the sight of the clear steel, or the sound 
of charging cavalry. 

Next evening, accordingly, the rioting recommenced, as 
why should it not recommence? Wrecking houses is decid- 
edly exciting work, daily life in Ashton is very dull, and as yet 
nobody had paid anything for his enjoyment excepting a little 
risk, which he, as a brave man, felt to lend a zest to his new 
pleasure. The rioters saw nothing to fear except the Irish, 
whom they were ready to face, and the specials, who were on 
the whole worse armed than themselves. They accordingly 
made a descent on a district called “ Little Ireland,” because 
it is filled with Irish, drove out the majority of the inhabit- 
ants (one poor woman said even the children had fled), and 
calmly and deliberately wrecked fifty houses more. The doors 
were beaten in, the windows and their frames smashed to 
pieces, and the poor furniture tossed out into the street to 
form huge bonfires, while the sick were thrown out of their 
beds on to the floors. By the special mercy of Providence it 
did not occur to them that fire would do its work even quicker 
than the hatchet, or Ashton would have been burnt down, 
as, if this anarchy continues, some great northern city probably 
will be. The rioters appear to have been entirely unmolested 
in their amusement ; but at last information was conveyed to 
the Mayor, and a body of eighty police sent tothe scene. This 
body, apparently, was armed only with staves, but succeeded 
by weight and discipline in driving out the crowd, who in 
their flight found themselves encountered by a second body 
of police, the Cheshire constabulary, armed with cutlasses, and 
for the first time had to meet steel. They broke and fled 
instantly, leaping over walls and jumping in dozens into the 
canal to avoid the charge. They still, however, were not 
cowed, but increased the crowd in Bentinck Street and Brook 
Street, sacked a house from which a collier had fired on them, 
attacked St. Ann’s Catholic Hall, a large new building, and 
finally decided to march on Stalybridge, there to sack other 
houses, burn other furniture, and ill-treat other sick, the 
police being able by frequent charges only to “ scatter” 
them for a moment—divide the waves, in short. Raising 
“Britons never shall be slaves” as their hymn of battle, they 
were marching along, all armed with clubs, in happy and quite 

Just consciousness of power to defy any number of laws, when 
a faint sound was heard in front, the jangle of the scabbards 
carried by the 6th Inniskilling Dragoons, as they came up the 
street at the gallop. Of course the street was clear in ten 


bridge was saved. That town had already had to encounter a 
small invasion, 500 roughs from Ashton having entered and 
“ wrecked” Thomas Street, under a smart dropping fire of 
revolvers; but the Chief Constable, Mr. Chadwick, seems to 
have been a man with an idea that his business was to maintain 
order, and not to chatter about bloodshed, and accordingly when 
he had collected his fifty men he did not “ scatter” the insur- 
gents, but charged with bare cutlasses and a clear intention of 
using them, and order was restored in five minutes. Ashton 
is still garrisoned by county police and soldiery, but after a 
loss in killed and wounded greater than that incurred in 
storming Magdala, the town appears to have subsided into an 
unsettled quiet, which it will retain until the Roughs are again 
in want of some excitement to break the dull monotony of 
their lives. 

We have not the slightest intention of apportioning the 
blame of this shocking business between the two contend- 
ing parties, of abusing the incendiary Murphy, or of 
pointing out how the riot illustrates the latent hatred of 
Catholicism existing in our midst. We do not care one straw 
if the English attacked the Irish, or the Irish the English, 
whether the cause was the odiwin theologicum, or race hatred, 
or competition for labour, or all three; whether the Irish were 
Fenians, or the English Orangemen; whether it is worse to 
kill or to wreck, whether a wound from a stone is or is not 
less illegal than a wound from a revolver bullet. Our single 
contention is, that if English cities and counties were or- 
ganized on any civilized principle riots like these could not 
oceur, would be repressed at once in their inception, not by 
bloodshed, but by the production of force which could shed 
blood if necessary to restore order. The Dragoons took no 
lives. It was the rioters who took lives and the half-armed police. 
It was the wretched policy of displaying force not suflicient 
for coercion,—force which could be defied, or, if needful, 
overpowered,—which allowed the riot to become so dangerous 
that, but for the Dragoons, half Ashton might have been placed 
in peril, just as half London was in the Gordon riots, when the 
King’s nerve saved his capital at the cost of a dozen volleys. 
It is order, common external order, freedom from mob rule 
and violent assault, which we are failing to secure, which 
apparently our rulers have forgotten how to secure now social 
deferences will no longer secure it. One would think, to watch 
the paralysis of authority all over England, that the magistrates 
held anarchy to be the normal and proper condition of things, 
or imagined that freedom meant the right of every man to 
brain his neighbour if that operation amused him. The art 
of repressing disorder, still alive in Ireland, seems to be lost 
here, till authority knows no better device than to send 
fists against fists, batons against clubs, cutlasses against 
revolvers. We venture to say a reserve detachment of 
fifty policemen in Ashton armed with “ Sniders,” and 
authority to use them at the bidding of the Mayor, would 
do more to maintain external order in Ashton and ten miles 
round, than ten thousand special constables. That involves 
bloodshed? Not a bitof it. Let 10,000 rioters know that 
fifty men in front of them are authorized, if resisted, to slay, 
and they will melt away like snow in sunlight. Bloodshed 
may be required once, and if it is, if there is no other way of 
protecting the feeble or the poor in our great cities, if, with- 
out it, any fool of a lecturer is to be able to give any town in 
England up to be sacked, bloodshed had better be. 





THE CYNICAL ARGUMENT FOR PURCIIASE. 
W* should not be surprised if Mr. Trevelyan obtained a 


majority for his motion of Tuesday against the Pur- 
chase of Commissions. The shadow of the coming Parlia- 
ment is over the Army as well as every other department of 
the State, and we have already had one illustration this 
session of the terror it has inspired in the old school. Flog- 
ging disappeared in a night, and Purchase may vanish after a 
single division. The grand, though partially hidden, buttress of 
the system, the desire to keep the control of the Army in the 
hands of a caste, is slowly crumbling away, and old officers, 
like old statesmen, admit that they must recognize the drift 
of the time ; that if the Army is ever to be efficient it must be 
brought into harmony, more or less complete, with the new 
institutions of the country. The “set” of opinion is towards 
making everything efficient, abolishing everything which can- 
not put in a distinct reason for its own existence ; and the 
restriction of service to men with money, the promotion of 
officers for money, the removal of officers by money are prac- 
tices all at variance with that set. Examination may be a 





minutes; the right thing had been done at last, and Staly- 
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poor test of efficiency, though the Royal Artillery is 
admitted to be the most effective service in the world; but 
the possession of cash is no test at all, is rather, so to speak, 
a negative qualification, as proving that the officer does not 
intend to live by his profession. The circumstances of the 
day, moreover, the change in the art of war, the admitted 
necessity of either maintaining a large Army or keeping a 
small one up to a high, almost to an unnatural, standard of 
effectiveness, is telling heavily in favour of Mr. Trevelyan’s 
cause. Unpaid officers,—and officers who purchase their com- 
missions at the market prices are really unpaid,—cannot be 


expected to give the unremitting attention to their duty which | 


we should exact from well paid servants of the State. 
British officers fight splendidly, and if fighting were 
all their work they could hardly be improved; but 
they seldom study, they shirk detail, they rely too much on 
non-commissioned assistance, and they are for ever demanding 
leave, which is rarely if ever refused. Modern armies require 
captains who will work like serjeants, who will make it the 
business of their lives, of every hour in every day, to bring 
their companies up to the highest available standard, to know 
their men, to “command” them in the full military sense of 
the word, as much in the barrack as on the field. To secure 
this we must have officers to whom a commission is not a 
property, who cannot hope to advance by money, and among 
whom the only inequalities shall be those of service or of 
capacity for command. 

These truths are so self-evident and so irresistible that we 
see signs of an endeavour to shift the defence of the Purchase 
System to other and comparatively less discussed ground. It 
is felt to be vain to plead the caste theory any longer, when 
the four best Generals of recent days—Lord Clyde, Sir H. 
Havelock, Sir J. Outram, and Sir Robert Napier—all belonged 
or belong strictly to the middle class, and when ultimate 
sovereignty has been confided to the Householders; and we 
suspect we shall hear little more of the costliness of 
a scientific system. If we do, there is a simple answer 
which the Horse Guards will not like. The number of 
officers in a British regiment is more than double that in a 
Prussian one,—which nevertheless is organized till it is like a 
bar of steel,—and nearly double what is required in this 
country, where regiments, we admit, are less carefully kept 
together. The reason for that extravagance is the necessity 
for making unpaid service light, for granting much leave, and 
for providing for the very rapid circulation of officers through 
regiments favoured by the purchase system. If every officer 
were a picked man, compelled like a civilian to content him- 
self with one month’s leave in the year, and expected to work 
from six to eight hours a day, twenty officers would perform 
the duty better than forty-two. Double the present pay for 
all grades would be amply sufficient to attract good men,—it 
did attract them into the much less pleasant Indian Service,— 
more especially if the large allowances now attached to the pas- 
sive Coloneley of a regiment were thrown into the fund, and the 
State would not be one farthing the poorer. We are suggest- 
ing what we believe are needlessly high rates of pay ; but even 
those rates would with that reform be no burden to the National 
Treasury. For the money we spend we can have a sufficiency of 
highly instructed officers, devoted to their profession, diligent in 
its study, with no hope outside it, and of just as good caste as 
the English or Indian Civil Services or the old Indian Army. 
Indeed, as to that, the assumption that men of family will not 
compete for commissions if they have no preference in obtain- 
ing them, is contradicted by the whole experience of the Con- 
tinent, and more especially by that of France, where the ‘sons 
of the Crusaders ’’ enter the Army by the dozen. 

The working arguments, we believe, will be reduced to two, 
one plausible enough, another which we confess we hear with 
no little indignation. It is strongly advanced by Mr. O'Dowd, 
a very competent authority, in his recent pamphlet, and is 
repeated in its most cynical form by the Quarterly Review. 
It is alleged that nothing will stop purchase ; that when the 
senior has that to sell which the junior wants to buy, the 
junior will buy it, whatever the prohibitions; that declara- 
tions upon honour are useless, and that the evil, if it be one, 
is irremediable. In other words, no sense of honour, honesty, 
or legality exists or can be introduced into the British Army! 
The British officer will take a bribe, in spite of law, custom, 
and his oath! We utterly disbelieve it, believe the precise 
reverse, that when payment has once been abolished,—abo- 


lished, that is, with a distinct intention that it shall cease,— | 


the sentiment of the mess-room will make the acceptance of a 


i 
appeal to any officer high or low in the country, coulg he 
conceive of himself recommending the promotion of a ep. 
poral for a bribe? Of course he could not, yet the moment 
secret payments for promotion have been clearly prohibited 
by law, by etiquette, and by the Queen, the two acts 
will stand upon precisely the same footing. It is nonsenge 
to talk about over-payments. Everybody knows perfectly wel] 
that they are part of the system of Purchase, and tolerated as 
such ; that a payment of 1,000/. being ordered by law, the 
payment of 1,500/., will never be regarded as immoral; byt 
what would be thought of a judge who took 10,000/. from the 
leader of a circuit to retire, or of a civilian who sold his place 
to the man next below him? Let it be once established that 
to offer or to receive any sum whatever for Her Majesty’s Com. 
mission is an offence “ unbecoming an officer and a gentleman” 
and involving a court-martial, and we may trust officers them. 
selves to put it down, just as they would put down any other 
form of corruption, buying leave, for example, with cash, 
Military service, whatever else it may do, does not degrade 
men’s habit of honour, or duty, or obedience to lawful commands, 
Moreover,—and we add this for the cynics,—nobody is pro- 
posing a purely Seniority service as a substitute for Purchase : 
but a mixed system, in which every act of service or clear 
evidence of merit shall count for so many years towards pro- 
motion, and every officer in command of three regiments shal] 
have power to recommend acceleration in the pace. Even, 
however, with strict seniority, if only the ladder is kept 
tolerably clear by retirements, it is, we repeat, possible to 
maintain a tone in the British Army which will make the offer 
or receipt of money for any military advantage whatever a 
disgrace. 

The other argument sure to be put forward strongly is that 
Purchase prevents the Army from becoming a caste. The 
officers do not live by their profession, they remain linked 
with civil society, they enter the House of Commons, and 
they share all the feelings of the nation as mere professionals 
would not do. All that is true, but is it not equally true of 
the Navy, in which there is no purchase, of the Artillery, in 
which there is no purchase, of the Civil Service, in which 
there is no purchase? What has purchase to do with the 
nationality of the Army? Is it not, in fact, rather true that 
purchase, by confining commissions to a caste, tends to make 
the Army less a microcosm of the nation than it would other- 
wise be, to alienate from it public regard and interest, to give 
it a tone and a policy of its own? The British Army is free, 
in part, at least, from “the disease of militarism,” its officers 
do not openly nickname civilians simply because they are such ; 
but that excellent spirit is not due to purchase, but to the fact 
that the Army is small, that it takes its tone from society 
instead of imposing one on society, and that alone among the 
armies of Europe it is amenable to all civil authority. An 
Austrian or Prussian soldier cannot be tried except by his 
comrades, is forbidden ever to appear out of uniform, can find 
society of every kind without ever stepping out of the military 
pale. The British officer has none of those exemptions or 
privileges that his Continental rival enjoys; he is part of his 
nation, and must either conform to its ways—one of which 
ways happens to be a dislike to the parade of uniform and 
militarism in general—or remain isolated, like any other un- 
popular or unsocial person. He would not conform one whit 
the less because he had won instead of buying his commission, 
would rather conform the more, because as a more educated 
man he would feel a keener interest in the multiform aspects 
of the civil life around him. It is possible, as all who know 
the Church, or the Navy, or the Bar know well, to feel pro- 
fessional instincts very strongly, yet be a most effective citizen. 





THE UNIVERSITIES AND THEIR RELIGION. 








bribe for resignation shameful, and therefore impossible. We | 


1. worthy men who imagine that they can preserve the 
religious character of the Universities by continuing to 
demand tests of the members of the governing bodies and of 


‘the College Fellows, do not really know what they are about. 


Sir William Heathcote, the most respectable and perhaps the 


_ablest of those who head the party of resistance in the House 
‘of Commons, put it as a final argument in the debate ol 


Wednesday that neither the divinity degrees nor the religious 
worship of the Colleges could be maintained as they are, il 
the governing bodies, the fellows, and the teachers, should 


' believe different forms of religion, and some of them perhaps 


no religion at all. There were three practical possibilities, he 
said,—one, to keep the doctrinal teaching, as at present, in the 
hands of the Church; next, to secularize University education 
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altogether ; lastly, to denominationalize the Colleges by keeping 
half of them for the Church and giving half of them to Dis- 
sent,—or instead of this, to divert half the funds of the Col- 
leges to other denominational (2.e., Dissenting) institutions, — 
an alternative which Sir W. Heathcote would prefer. 

Now, to us, what Sir William Heathcote fears so much, and 
characterizes as merely secularized education, seems the most 
religious form of education of the three. Supposing even 
that Sir William Heathcote’s worst fears were realized,—sup- 

sing that the clause in Mr. Coleridge's Bill, providing that 
the worship of our Church in the Colleges should in no way 
be interfered with, proved abortive,—supposing that the 

College fellows and professors came to differ so widely in 

theological opinion that no specific course of theological in- 

struction could be agreed on, and it came at last to the same 
condition of things in the Colleges as we have in our British 
and Foreign schools, where the Bible is read without any 
specific theological teaching,—and these are suppositions 
which seem to us highly extravagant at the present time, 
—still we sincerely believe that the Colleges, instead of 
being less religious than they now are in their influence on 
young men, would, even under these circumstances, be more 
so. Every one now agrees that the directly religious instruc- 
tion of the Universities amounts nearly to ni/. The indirect 
influences no doubt exerted by individual teachers of genius 
and high character, like Mr. Jowett and Mr. Seddon, are 
considerable, and, in their joint effects on young men of any 
earnestness, are of great value,—teaching at once the deep 
need and the spiritual difficulty of truly religious conviction, 
and bringing out the various sides on which such conviction 
lays hold of the highest minds. But their personal influences 
so far from being in any way diminished, would be, in all 
probability, greatly enhanced by perfect freedom of profession 
and discussion in the Universities. The fewer the hindrances 
put in the way of earnest men of any shade of religious 
opinion or ecclesiastical polity, the stronger and more spiritual 
would be the practical faith of the Universities, whatever the 
dogmatic and opinionative differences might be. The whole 
question reduces itself to this,—do the present tests, which 
exclude earnest Dissenters certainly, and sceptics possibly, keep 
out the most of earnest faith or the most of scepticism and 
indifference? If they keep out the most of the former, then 
it follows that they do harm,—that they lower the religious 
spirit of the Universities. But it may be said that they keep 
out the most of the latter. We do not think it possible. 
Indifference, at least, is the last state of mind to stumble at a 
test. That a certain proportion of sincere and involuntary 
doubt may be kept out by such tests is certain, but it also 
seems to us certain that the worst sort of infidelity,—the only 
infidelity which deserves the name, namely, faithlessness to 
the highest life visible to the conscience,—cannot possibly be 
kept out by tests of any sort. Mr. Walpole seems to have 
admitted this on Wednesday, but very oddly maintained that 
the poison of such scepticism is neutralized by the shame 
which the sceptic must feel in keeping his position in the 
Colleges, and the secrecy in which in common decency 
he will be compelled to veil it. So far from agreeing 
with Mr. Walpole, it seems to us that this very secrecy and 
sense of a false position,—this very cloak of reserve which 
such scepticism is compelled to put on,—increases the deadli- 
ness of the poison a hundredfold. Who does not know how 
much more dangerous and insidious are the implied and sug- 

gested scepticisms of allusive speech, than those which chal- 

lenge all the powers of the mind to cope with them, and stir 

the heart by their very awfulness and terror? The reserve 

which Mr. Walpole regards as a sort of alleviation of dishonest 

scepticism is precisely its most dangerous quality. If the 

tests do not exclude scepticism of this kind, and do exclude 

the scepticism of avowed and involuntary bewilderment and 

doubt, they strain out the gnat, while they do not interfere 

with the swallowing of the camel. But, then, as we have 

shown, while excluding the least dangerous and including the 

most dangerous form of doubt, these tests exclude also a vast 

number of forms of earnest and devout faith. Who can 
question, therefore, that they directly fence out far more 
religious earnestness than they fence in ? 

But then, plead Mr. Walpole and Sir William Heathcote, 
the mere conflict of opinions, the mere variety of religious 
tongues, will be in itself a distracting and perplexing thing to 
youngmen. Possibly so, but are they not equally exposed to 
it now,—all of them at least who care enough for their faith 
to endeavour to have a real faith for themselves? All that 
the tests effect is to keep a few of the living teachers at a dis- 


tance, while the books in which their teaching is given are all 
accessible, and actually consulted just in proportion to their 
attractiveness. Do the Catholics gain any fewer converts for 
being kept out of the Colleges at Oxford ? We suspect, on the 
contrary, that they gain more. It is contrary to the whole idea 
of University study that young men should be secluded from the 
conflict of opposite intellectual beliefs. But this is not all. 
Not only, as we believe, does this attempt at exclusion fail of its 
intention, but it answers a very fatal purpose which was never 
part of its intention. It tends to keep the Universities under 
the influence of an unreal religious conventionality, and to 
prevent that meeting of various currents of thought, that 
complete intermingling of one stream of Christian belief with 
another, which we believe to have been the condition of every 
new access of faith. Great faiths have almost always sprung 
into existence at the intellectual meeting-point of various waves 
of thought. Christianity itself was prepared by the meeting 
of Jewish, Greek, and Roman trains of thought. The Reform- 
ation could not have been what it was without that great con- 
fluence of the various schools of theology which was caused 
partly by the revival of learning and partly by the new faci- 
lities of the printing press. It is so far from true 
that the collision and contest of earnest convictions tend 
to shatter faith, that we believe such collisions to be 
the most essential conditions of revived faith. The various 
elements in different faiths which really stand in need of each 
other, find each other out and coalesce, through such inter- 
course as this, and instead of mutually destroying each other, 
the contending theologies mutually vivify each other. As Mr. 
Winterbotham, the new Member for Stroud, said in his able 
and most promising speech, we sincerely believe that thé com- 
plete removal of these dogmatic tests from both Colleges and 
Universities, far from injuring the cause of true religion, will 
give Christian faith a fresh impulse and a new and more 
vigorous life. | 
HOME AND FARADAY. 
\ R. HOME is always ready to challenge inquiry as |to the 
i spiritual phenomena which attend him, but he jis not 
fortunate in arranging the preliminaries. It so happens thiat five 
years ago, in April or May, 1863, he accepted provisionally the 
challenge of the editors of this journal to come down to owp office 
and here hold a scance,—we giving a pledge that we wild de- 
scribe honourably and minutely in our columns whatever phpnomena 
might here occur, whether the office table should ascend in heavy 
flight to the ceiling, or the editors themselves should be lifted in 
preternatural ecstasy from the earth where they are but too wont 
to tread. Mr. Home at that time, as at this, was in “ weak health,” 
and while hoping to accept our challenge “in June,” was finally 
compelled by that weak health to leave for the Continent before 
doing so; and he never renewed the engagement, though solicited 
by us so to do. If we remember rightly, Mr. Home also made 
the doubt which we were compelled to express as to the satisfac- 
tory character of an explanation tendered by him as to a preter- 
natural event in his Jneidents of My Life which did not seem to 
us consistent with history, a preliminary ground of difficulty, as 
evincing a disposition on our part not to treat him fairly. We 
find, in May, 1868, with great regret, that Mr. Home is still in 
weak health ; that be is still willing to hold a s‘ance ‘in June” 
with Dr. ‘Tyndall if his health will allow him ; and that he is still 
disposed to object to anything in Dr. ‘Tyndafl's state of mind 
which seems to him inconsistent with the spirit of a student of 
spiritualism. We do not say that this disposition of Mr. Home's, 
after evincing at first the greatest willingness and even desire 
for inquiry, to find difficulties in the preliminaries which even- 
tually prevent that inquiry, proves his insincerity, But we 
do say that we think it a matter which bond fide spiritualists 
and believers in Mr. Home have great reason to regret, that he 
shows so little disposition to meet the inquiry which he courts. 
Whatever have been the conditions imposed by Mr. Faraday, on 
which we shall have occasion to say something further on, we, at 
least, imposed no conditions at all on Mr. Home. We promised to 
narrate truthfully and with the most exhaustive accuracy, anything 
that might happen in any scavce held at this office in the columns 
of the Spectator, without demanding the slightest profession of faith 
by Mr. Home. We were not in the position of such a man as 
Faraday, who might fairly ask for some justification for even 
entering on an inquiry that looked at the first blush like the inves- 
tigation of a mare's nest. We had no scientific reputation to lose, and 
were anxious, as human beings, to see some of the class of phenomena 
vouched for by men so eminent and of a repute so honourable as 
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Professor De Morgan. But Mr. Home’s weak health prevented | 


him from gratifying us not only in 1868, before he went abroad, but 
during the five years which have since elapsed. Yet the phenomena 
have since continued, they attended him without intermission in the 
eab in which he went with Mrs. Lyon down to the City when she 
was about to transfer stock into his name; but no interval in 
Mr. Home’s weak health has occurred in which he has been able to 
earry out his first provisional offer to gratify our curiosity as to 
the nature of the phenomena which accompany him. Can he 
wonder that men are apt to say that the spiritual agents 
in these phenomena are unduly biassed, and are more apt 
to act when it is profitable to Mr. Home that they should 
act? We, for our parts, entirely deny that when we made 
the offer, we did so in a spirit of indomitable scepticism. We 
sincerely wished, while of course inclined to disbelieve that any 
remarkable thing would happen, to see what sort of pheno- 
mena had arrested the attention of so considerable an intel- 
lect as Professor De Morgan’s,—and if we are now hardened 
in our scepticism, it is Mr. Home’s own disinclination to pro- 
mote investigation which has made us so. He speaks of Fara- 
day’s ‘‘conditions” as unphilosophical prejudgments of the 
result of a scientific inquiry. We shall see immediately how 
far they were so. But Mr. Faraday’s own philosophical experi- 
ments were atleast not of the kind which were arrested by hos- 
tile prepossessions on the part of his audience. Ile might have 
regretted the hostile prejudice which some of his audience enter- 
tained as to his theories of electro-magnetism, but he would 
not the less freely have submitted his scientific evidences, so far as it 
lay in his own power, to their examination. Still less can we say 
of the man who knowingly sacrificed great wealth as an analytic 
chemist to pursue the higher scientific investigations, that he was 
fortunate in obtaining great results when it was for his own private 
advantage, but exceedingly unfortunate in being able to arrange 
even the preliminaries of open inquiry, when the results of that 
inquiry might possibly have thrown a slur upon his fame. Mr. 
Home, who, notwithstanding ‘‘ weak health,” finds that spiritual 
agents are ready to rap their applause even in a cab in motion, 
when it is in motion towards the City with a prospect of a transfer 
of stock into his name at the end of the journey, is surely unjust 
either to his own character, or his unseen friends, or both, when on 
the ground of ill-health he postpones indefinitely the opportunity, 
doubtless earnestly desired by his crowd of invisible sup- 
porters, to convince our minds of their existence and of their 
activity. 

But how about Mr. Faraday’s conditions ? Mr. Home's friends, 
and Mr. Home, relying on his friends, have represented that Mr. 
Faraday would not investigate unless he hada “ programme of 
the performance previously put into his hands.” Mr. Home and 
his friends, asserting that the phenomena are quite beyond their own 
power of prediction, would naturally have declined so silly a con- 
dition, had it ever been made. They even assert that they did 
decline it, though it was not made, or even hinted. Faraday’s 
letter to Sir Emerson ‘Tennent has been found, and was published 
in the Pall Mall of this day week. It consists of a series of 
questions on which Faraday asks for information before beginning 
the investigation, but it does not insist on any particular answer to 
any one of them. TIlis sole condition is that he will not meet any 
** whose minds are not at liberty to investigate according to the 
general principles I have expressed,”—the questions themselves 
being mere modes of eliciting clearly how far these general principles 
command the adhesion of Mr. Ilome. The general principles 
themselves we understand to be as follows :—that all investigators 
‘** must consent and desire to be as critical on the matter, and as full 
of test-investigation in regard to the subject, as any natural 
philosopher is in respect of the germs of his discoveries.” It is 
clear from the letter that had Mr. Home heartily accepted this 
principle, and had the replies to Mr. Faraday’s queries proved this, 
Mr, Faraday would have been willing and anxious to join in the 
investigation. To illustrate this matter, we will suggest answers such 
as Mr. Home might, so far as concerns his profession of faith, have 
sincerely given, aud which we are sure would amply have satisfied 
Mr. Faraday. Suppose, for instance, the following answers had been 
given by the late Mr. Robert Bell to Mr. Faraday’s catechism :— 


Question 1. Who wishes me to go?—to whose house ?—for what 


Pit 

Question 3. Is he willing to investigate as a philosopher, and ag such 
to have no concealments, no darkness, to be open in communication, and 
to aid inquiry all that he can? 

Answer. Certainly no concealments. He courts inquiry, As t 
“darkness,” there are certain of these phenomena which are in 
remarkable and frequent in the gloom than in thelight. But these need 
not be investigated at all until the phenomena are proved to be at least 
genuine; and if they are investigated, Mr. Home is anxious to givg an 
other guarantees of good faith which Mr. Faraday can devise for the 
experiments made in a darkened room. 


Question 4. Does he make himself responsible for the effects, ang 
identify himself more or less with their cause ? 
Answer. Certainly not. 


| Question 5. Would he be glad if their delusive character were estab. 
| lished and exposed, and would he gladly help to expose it; or would 
| he be annoyed and personally offended ? 

Answer. Assuredly he would be glad, if they are delusions, to haye the 
delusions exposed ; and would do all in his power to contribute to their 
exposure. He is, however, strongly of opinion at present that this js 
impossible. But he will feel no more annoyance than is inevitable to a 
man who has been the victim of a mistake, if it can be so proved, and wil] 
be glad to be free of the error, howover humiliating to his own acute. 
ness. 





Question 6. Does ho consider the effects natural or supernatural? If 
natural, what are the laws which govern them? or does he think they 
are not subject to laws? If supernatural, does he suppose them to be 
miracles or the work of spirits? If the work of spirits, would an insu} 
to the spirits be considered as an insult to himself ? 

Answer. Mr. Home at present considers the effects to be due to dis. 
embodied, or at least now unembodied, spirits. Whether such effects 
should be called natural or supernatural he does not know. It isa 
question of terms. He thinks them subject to laws just so far as human 
actions are, probably not further. Mr. Home has never made up his mind 
exactly what a miracle is, and, therefore, cannot say whether he thinks 
them miracles. An insult to the spirits could be no insult to himself, 
Many of them he knows to be silly, and some of them wicked. They 
ean look after their own susceptibilities without any help from Mr. 
Home. 

Question 7. If the effects are miracles, or the work of spirits, does he 
admit the utterly contemptible character, both of them and their 
results, up to the present time, in respect either of yielding information 
or instruction, or supplying any force or action of the least value to 
mankind ? 

Answer. No, he does not. He thinks many of the spirits, as before 
said, very silly, vulgar, and uneducated. But he considers the 
physical demonstration that a spirit, however silly, can exist and act 
without a visible body, a matter of great moment to mankind. More- 
over, all the spirits are not silly. They have, now and then, as he 
believes, done a good thing. They saved a wrecked crew once, bya 
manifestation to the captain of a vessel in the same latitude, who was told 
to steer to their aid. And they sometimes speak wisely. The late 
Mrs. Home has often said wise things for instance, as related in Mr. 
Home's Incidents of my Life. 

Question §. If they be natural effects without natural law, can they 
be of any use or value to mankind ? 

Answer. Mr. Home does not understand this question, and cannot 
answer it. 

Question 9. If they be the glimpses of natural action not yet reduced to 
law, ought it not to be the duty of every ono who has the least influence 
in such actions personally to develop them, and aid othors in their 
development by the utmost openness and assistance, and by the applica- 
tion of every critical method, either mental or experimental, which the 
mind of man can devise ? 

Answer. Assuredly. This exactly expresses Mr. Homo's deepest 
belief. 

Now, supposing Mr. Robert Bell had given such answers as 
these to Mr. Faraday’s questions,—all, answers which, as far as we 
know, Mr. Ilome would profess to endorse,—does any one doubt for 
a moment that Faraday would have entered into the investigation ? 
The simple truth is, that Mr. Home courts investigation, but 
courts also slips between the cup and the lip, courts preliminary 
difficulties in the form of weak health, prepossessions on the part 
of inquirers, and such like, to stave off the investigation when it 
comes to the point. Mr. Home says that Faraday’s conditions 
preliminary to inquiry were insulting. We think we have shown 
that they were not so,—that they were only assumed to be insult- 
ing because Mr. Home chose to make a difficulty of preliminary 
incredulity. He says, “‘ hydrogen gas or the spectrum analysis 
would have felt insulted by being submitted to such condi- 
tions.” It is new to us to hear this. But however insulting 
hydrogen gas might have thought such conditions, hydrogen g% 
would not have refused to burn when lighted, for any keenness 
of susceptibility on the point. The spectrum analysis would not 
have taken refuge in mere blackness from any soreness as to the 
analyst’s state of mind. Why Mr. Home finds in Dr. ‘Tyndall's 
approbation of Mr. Faraday’s course a good excuse for further 





purpose ? 

Answer. Sir Emerson Tennent, Mr. Home, and I wish it. To Mrs. | 
Crawford Parks’ house. For the purpose of investigating to what | 
cause, intelligent or unintelligent, conscious or unconscious, the raps, 
writings, and other phenomena of spiritualism are due. 


Question 2. Does Mr. Home wish me to go? 
Answer. Yes. 


postponing the investigation, we can well understand. We suspect 
that if anysuch investigation could have influenced favourably Vice- 
Chancellor Giffard’s judgment, it would have been challenged in 
Court,—even in spite of Mr. Home's ‘‘ weak health,” and the 
general incredulity of the Chancery Bar. 
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PARTIAL DEAFNESS. 


HERE is probably no affliction to which humanity is liable 
which excites so little sympathy as deafness, Every one helps 
the lame, and even criminals affect to respect the blind, but deaf- 
ness too often wearies pity out. Unless it is total, and, therefore, 
accompanied by a partial failure of utterance, it does not strike 
those who have not felt it as an unendurable or even very painful 
misfortune, while it involves a tax upon all bystanders which to 
many organizations is exquisitely annoying. It is positive 
suffering to many persons—uuaware that a slight compression of 
the larynx will double or treble the impact of their speech—to 
talk for any time to a deaf person, and they often fail in their 
own minds to distinguish between the physical defect and mental 
stupidity. Even where this feeling is absent men in possession of 
their full senses often fail to recognize the immensity of the loss 
involved in even partial deafness, the enormous deduction it makes 
from the sufferer’s powers of action, of acquisition, and of enjoy- 
ment. ‘To realize those things fully it would seem necessary to be 
deaf, and as the writer happened recently to fall for a week or so 
intothat condition, having been deaf just long enough to analyze 
his sensations without acerbity, he thinks his experience may be 
of some interest to readers of the Spectator. 
The deafness came on suddenly after a severe cold, was nearly 
complete in one ear, and though less complete in the other, was 
still sufficient to reduce the total power of hearing to an extent 
which seemed to himself incredible. The first sensation, unques- 
tionably, was one of intellectual, or rather of nervous relief, —a feel- 
ing as if the nerves had suddenly become stronger, or life in some 
mysterious way lighter to bear. ‘To begin with, that roar of Lon- 
don, that ceaseless breaking of the waves of sound upoi a shore 
of brass, of which no Londoner ever ceases to be conscious, 
and which has of late years been increased at least one- 
third by the gradual conversion of our streets into arched 
and resonant cylinders—listen for a moment in the New Road— 
died suddenly away, leaving a sense of comparative peace. It 
‘became possible to study the tide of life in the Strand without dis- 
traction, while all manner of smaller annoyances, the patter of 
‘boots on office stairs, the clanging of doors, the jangle of organs, 
‘the jar of bad whistling, the resonant calls, all disappeared, leaving 
-an immensely increased power of concentrativeness and a strange 
sense of increased courage. ‘This fecling, absurd as it appears, is 
probably real. The audacity of the deaf and dumb amid scenes 
which bewilder other men has often been noticed, and a few 
years since a deaf and dumb gentleman saved a number of 
horses in a great fire — Pickford’s, we think, — which had 
been given up as hopeless. He walked about among the 
flames and falling rafters and screaming brutes like a being 
of another world, and explained to the writer that he fancied 
his courage was due to his insensibility to the roar which he could 
see that other people heard. And finally, all voices became low 
and muffled, till it seemed as if everybody, even noisy men, spoke 
-as civilized human beings should speak, with a distinct recognition 
-of the fact that an undisciplined voice is as much worse than a 
disciplined one as the wild dog’s howl is than a civilized dog’s 
bark. Will nobody invent a steel compress for the throats of 
people who speak loudly? I[t would be a real boon to mankind. 
The sense of relief, however, soon ceases to be pleasant as the ear 
forgets the roar it previously knew, and then the mental suffering 
begins. The deaf man seems to himself to have been suddenly 
‘struck at once with stupidity and with a new sense of shyness ; 
it is with pain and by an effort of the will that he catches sentences 
addressed in an ordinary tone to himself, while he cannot catch 
general conversation at all. He listens and listens, but only the 
beginnings are clearly audible, dying away into a mutter which 
he half fancies in his irritation is intended to keep them from his 
‘ear. We may remark en passant that the result of a week’s experi- 
ence was to convince the writer that all men drop their voices as 
they proceed with a sentence, and that the difference of audibility 
among voices apparently of the same pitch ranges, to misuse a 
musical term, over more than one octave. ‘The clearest to a 
deaf man is a deep but soft bass. In his office the deaf 
man wearies himself with a mental effort to be sure that he has 
heard all aright, without worrying his interlocutors by repeated 


‘questions, and is conscious, if he has many communications to go 


through, that his temper is beginning to slip beyond his own 
‘control. At dinner, if he is dining out, the case is even worse. 
Everything is more or less confusion. He sees lips moving which 
Say nothing, hears Jaughter of which he cannot catch the cause, 
finds footless servants thrusting dishes before him unexpectedly, 
and could box his next-door neighbour's ears, be she ever so fair, 





for speaking, as he fancies, so affectedly low. Bits of sentences 
float towards him which he vainly tries to follow, until 
at last that curious absorption of thought deaf men seem 
80 often to fall into comes over him, and all mental power 
is exhausted in useless effort to piece together the broken images 
constantly offered to his mind. ‘The situation is not very miser- 
able for a man who believes that it will pass away with the 
cold which produced it ; but what must it be to the really deaf, 
to the man who knows that he will never again be as other men 
are, never more hear a whisper, never catch the exhilarating aroma 
of lively talk, never again be addressed except at the cost of 
suffering, no matter how slight, to the man or woman who 
addresses him? At home it is even worse. The popular notion 
that accustomed voices are more audible than unaccustomed voices 
is, the writer suspects from his week's experience, a delusion founded 
upon this mistake. People brought habitually into contact with 
the deaf insensibly contract the habit of compressing the larynx 
as they speak to them, and their voices therefore, even when not 
raised, are more audible than those of other persons, but mere habit 
of itself does not increase the ease of conversation. A deaf man 
hears his wife, if she does not modulate her voice specially for 
deafness, no better than other people. ‘The annoyance, therefore, 
of deafness at home is even greater than abroad because there is a 
greater wish to hear, and conversation naturally takes more of the 
form of narration. The deaf man, too, being less restrained at 
home, becomes conscious within very few hours that he is falling 
into deaf tricks, into a constant demand for repetition, into the 
sidelong attitude which brings his best ear to the front, into the 
ugly gesture involved in placing the hand behind the ear, to make 
a sort of sounding-board for the speaker's voice to rebound 
against. In fact, the possibility of easy intercourse, of conversa- 
tion facile as thinking, of chat in which no one is burdened, of 
society in which listening is pleasanter than speaking, disappears 
for him, and with it one-half the pleasure and charm of modern 
life. He is isolated from his kind with an isolation which has no 
compensating solitude, or additional power of self-communion. It 
is all pure loss, loss of power, loss of enjoyment, loss of ease, loss 
of opportunities of exertion. 

To some natures, we suspect, deafness brings with it much 
active pain. People talking in a room can hardly help glancing 
at the one man who does not hear, and he therefore, if sensitive, 
can hardly avoid the suspicion that he is himself the subject of 
conversation. An old lady told us once that it had cost her five 
years to overcome that idea, and assure herself that the glances 
which annoyed her so much were really unconscious invitations to 
her to join the conversation, and were made timid only by the in- 
stant recollection that as she could not comply the invitation might 
give pain. To the timid, too, deafness must be a terrible aggra- 
vation of nervous suffering. We are hardly aware, until we have 
lost it, how much we rely on the sense of hearing to protect us 
from danger, how difficult it is, for example, to cross a London 
thoroughfare in safety by the aid only of the eyes, how much 
sound aids us in avoiding a crowd, a falling tile, a shutter rising 
out of the pavement. A street in London must, to a thoroughly 
deaf man, be a miserable place, as miserable as an opera house 
where he can catch no note below a certain pitch, and is 
bothered to death by the apparent dislocation of all sounds. 
What with the loss of enjoyment in melody, in society, in 
home intercourse, and in friendship, with the increase in terror 
of some kinds, and with the slight sympathetic dullness of brain 
which we strongly suspect always accompanies a diminution in 
the faculty of hearing, Heaven keep us, of all the minor miseries 
of life, from long-continued deafness ! 








THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
LXIIL.—Surro.k anp Norro_k.—(CoNncLusion.) 
W E. have, in concluding our notice of this Province, to refer 

to one or two towns whose burgesses are not specially 
mentioned in Domesday Book, but which are of a certain import- 
ance at the present day. 

Lowestoft (or Laystof?)—a place of considerable anti- 
quity—is a coast town of Suffolk, 45 miles north-east from 
Ipswich, and stands on a cliff facing the sea, with a beach in 
some parts nearly half a mile wide. The town grew rapidly 
between the censuses of 1851 and 1861, the population, which in 
the former year was 6,589, reaching 10,663 in the latter year. 
This was chiefly owing to the great improvement of the port and 
town, the new railway communication, and the subsequent increase 
in the number of visitors for bathing, &c. The principal support of 
the town, commercially, is the fishery and fish-curing for the Lon- 
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don and Norwich markets. There are also rope and twine manu- 
factures. At one time Lowestoft fitted out 30 boats annually for 
the North Sea and Iceland fishery, but this trade declining 
gradually, was relinquished in the middle of the last century. The 
town was part of the ancient demesne of the Crown, and as such 
had many privileges, one of which was exemption for the inhabi- 
tants from serving on juries either at the quarter sessions or 
assizes. It was several times visited by the plague, particularly in 
1603, when 280 persons were buried in five months. ‘There was 
‘also a great fire on the 16th of March, 1645, which consumed 
property to the amount of 10,297/. ‘The Royalist gentry gathered 
here in the beginning of 1643, in order to form an organization 
antagonistic to the ‘* Associated Eastern Counties ;” but Cromwell 
forcing an entrance into the town made prisoners of the whole 
of them, and so nipped the enterprise in the bud. A very severe 
naval fight was fought off this town on the 3rd of June, 1665, 
between the English and Dutch, which ended unfavourably to the 
latter, but with severe loss on both sides, including Admirals 
Sampson and Lawson, and the Earls of Marlborough and Rutland. 
The town has been especially a nursery of distinguished seamen. 

Newmarket, which stands partly in Suffolk, partly in Cambridge- 
shire, must be mentioned in respect of the celebrated races with 
which its name is now associated. It is situated 13 miles east by 
north from Cambridge, in the bottom and along the sides of a 
valley. The greater part of the town was destroyed by fire in 
1623, and again in the middle of the last century. ‘The race- 
course extends four miles in length. Horse-racing appears to have 
been introduced here about the close of the sixteenth century, and 
becoming fashionable under James I., a house was erected here 
for the accommodation of the King and Court. ‘The population 
of the town, which in 1851 was 3,356, amounted in 1861 to 4,069. 

Lynn, a market town and seaport of Norfolk, 41 miles 
west - north-west from Norwich, extends about a mile in 
length on the right bank of the estuary of the Ouse. An 
older town is supposed to have existed in the time of the 
Romans, on the site of the present village of West or Old Lynn, 
on the left bank of the river. ‘‘'The harbour of Lynn was much 
enlarged by an alteration of the course of the Ouse, the left bank 
of the river being to a considerable extent swept away, with one of 
the churches of Old Lynn.” Before this Lynn had been a place of 
considerable trade. In Domesday Book it is called Lun or Lena, 
and then belonged to Ogelmare, Bishop of North Elmham, and 
Archbishop Stigand. It then enjoyed ‘the privilege of certain 
duties and customs, payable on the arrival of any goods or mer- 
chandise by sea or land, of which the bisbop of the diocese at that 
time was found seized of a moiety. Henry I. granted liberty to 
the Priory of Norwich, which then possessed the fee of the town, 
to hold a fair at Lynn on the feast of St. Margaret, with sac and 
soc and other customs.” William of Newburgh, in the reign of 
Richard I., speaks of it as a town distinguished for traffic and 
commerce. Many Jews then resided in it. It has received no less 
than fifteen Royal charters, beginning with one in the time of John, 
in 1204, by which the burgesses were to elect a prapositus or pro- 
vost, subject to the bishop, who was hence called the bishop’s man, 
but in the end of this reign the mayor. ‘lhe borough has returned 
two Members to Parliament from the 23rd of Edward I. 
Henry VIII. changed the name from Lynn Episcopi, or Bishop's 
Lynn, to Lynn Regis, or King’s Lynn. In the civil war of Charles 
I. the Cavalier gentry occupied the town, and held it against 
the Earl of Manchester from the 28th of August, 1643, to the 16th 
of September, when it capitulated and paid 3,200/. ransom. It 
was formerly defended on the land side by walls, of which some 
traces have remained to the present time. ‘There are also some 
remains of ancient ecclesiastical edifices in the town, and an 
** hexagonal tower, 90 feet high, formerly the Grey or Franciscan 
Friars’ Monastery, which serves as a landmark to vessels entering 
the harbour.” ‘There are a corn market and fairs. Ropemak- 
ing and shipbuilding are carried on to some extent, and the 
channel of the river has been of late years deepened. ‘The 
exports are corn, agricultural produce, and a fine sand used for mak- 
ing glass. There is also a considerable trade in shrimps for the 
London market. The imports are corn, coal, timber, hemp, and 
tallow. ‘There is a considerable coasting and some foreign trade, 
but the population of the borough declined between 1851. and 
1861 from 19,355 to 16,170. 

Among the celebrated men whom this Province has produced 
we may mention Admirals Sir Thomas Allen and Sir John Ashby 
(of Lowestoft) ; Richard de Aungervyle, or De Bury (from his 
native place), tutor to Edward III., and Bishop of Durham and 
Lord High Chancellor and Treasurer to that King, who founded a 
library on the spot where Trinity College, Cambridge, now stands ; 





~ a 
the celebrated Thomas Wolsey, Cardinal and Archbishop and 
Lord Chancellor (born at Ipswich); Stephen (Gardiner, Bishop 
of Winchester (born at Bury); Edward, Lord Thurlow, Lorg 
Chancellor (born at Ashfield, in Suffolk) ; John Lydgate, the poet 
(born at a village of that name in Saffolk); Robert Bloomfield 
the rustic poet (born at Honington, in Suffolk); Ralph Brown. 
rigg, Bishop of Exeter during the civil war of the reign of 
Charles I. (born at Ipswich, where his father was a merchant) ; 
Sir Simonds d’Ewes, the antiquary, and M.P. of the Long Parla. 
ment, who, though not born in Suffolk, was a member of a Suffolk 
family, was educated at Bury, and lived at Stowlangtoft, in the 
same county; Archbishop William Sancroft (born and died at Fres. 
ingfield, in Suffolk) ; Archdeacon Laurence Echard, the historian 
(born at Barsham, near Beccles) ; Thomas Gainsborough, the painter 
(born at Sudbury) ; ‘Thomas Nash, the poet and satirist in the 
close of the sixteenth century (born at Lowestoft, for which 
place he fought vigorously in satire against Yarmouth); Clara 
Reeve, authoress of the once popular story of the Old English 
Baron, and Sarah Trimmer, well known for her publications for 
children, both natives of Ipswich ; Sir John Bourchier, afterwards 
Lord Berners, the well known soldier and author of the reign of 
Henry VIII. (of Thorpe, in Norfolk) ; Queen Anne Boleyn (born 
at Blickling Hall, in Norfolk) ; Matthew Parker, Archbishop of 
Canterbury; Dr. John Kaye, better known as Dr. Caius, the 
celebrated physician and founder of Caius College, Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, the well known Rector of St. James, and author of the 
Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity, John Cosin, Bishop of Durham, 
who was so prominent in the reign of Charles I. as a Ritualist, and 
Edward King, the antiquary,—all natives of Norwich ; Sir'Thomas 
Gresham, the projector of the Royal Exchange of London, born at 
Holt, in Norfolk ; Miles Corbet, one of the more eminent of the 
members of the High Court of Justice on Charles I., and 
executed after the Restoration for his share in the King’s 
death (a native of Norfolk, which also gave birth to William 
Heveningham, another of the egicides, more fortunate in his 
fate); Sir Roger l'Estrange, the Royalist political writer of 
the same period (born at Hunstanton Hall, in Norfolk); Sir 
Edward Coke, the celebrated Chief Justice and patriotic member 
of Parliament (born at Mileham, in Norfolk); Sir William le 
Neve, the antiquary and herald (born at Aslacton, in Norfolk) ; 
Thomas (better known as Zum) Paine, author of the Rights of 
Man, Age of Reason, and Common Sense (born at Thetford) ; 
Richard Porson, the great Greek scholar (born at Ruston, in 
Norfolk) ; Sir Henry Spelman, the antiquary (born at Congham, 
in Norfolk) ; and last, but not least, Sir Robert Walpole, Earl of 
Orford (born at Houghton, in Norfolk). 


Such a roll of distinguished names may well secure for this 
Province a not inconsiderable share in the fame attaching to 
eminent Englishmen, and with this striking testimony to the 
merits of her sons we conclude our present notice. 


THE FREE CHURCH IN SCOTLAND. 
[To rue Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” 
Srtr,—In the Spectator of Saturday, April 18th, there are one or 
two statements having reference to matters ecclesiastical in Scot- 
land the accuracy of which I trust you will allow me to call in 
question. 

In the article entitled ‘‘ The Danger of a Compromise” your 
contributor says that the ‘‘ Free Church, taking it to include half 
the population, which, when the talk is of subscriptions, is 
sufficiently near the truth, raises enough of money to keep a 
charge in every parish in Scotland.” 

1. For reasons best known to themselves, the mass of Scottish 
Dissenters protested against the taking of an Ecclesiastical Census 
in 1861, and in the absence of reliable statistics, your contributor 
would have us gauge the number of adherents of the different 
Churches by the amount of their contributions. But, in the first 
place, it is, and always has been, the glory of the Church of 
Scotland that she is emphatically the Church of the poor, and hence 
any estimate of the comparative number of her adherents based 
on the amount of their contributions must of necessity be mis- 
leading. Besides, while the Free Church does give very largely 
for purposes strictly sectarian, any comparison in cases where 
the sectarian element is inoperative will be found much more 
favourable to the national institution. As your contributor is 
obviously a Free Churchman or, at all events, draws his inspira- 
tion from Free-Church sources, let me add that, while that 
Church does stand very high in the matter of giving, we are not 
accustomed to think it well that those whose liberality abounds 
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Should be perpetually sounding trumpets that all the world may 
take note of them. Vide Matthew vi., 1-4. 

2. In the great centres of wealth and population the charges of 
the Free Church do outnumber those of the Establishment; but 
in the poorer and less populous districts the proportions are reversed. 
In the presbytery to which I belong there are 17 parish churches, 
and seven charges in connection with the Free Church. In the 
next presbytery the numbers are seven and four, and in the next 
thirteen and five respectively. I will be glad to furnish the names 
of these presbyteries to your contributor, should he desire it, in 
order to show him that with all her merits the Free Church does 
not, and cannot, maintain a charge in every parish in Scotland. 
At the same time, I believe many of her adherents are convinced 
that for her own prosperity and stability she has extended her 
borders just a little too far in the direction referred to. 

3. Your contributor writes that in Scotland it is a “ serious eccle- 
siastical offence, punishable by Church censure,” for any one to wor- 
ship ina church beyond the bounds of the parish in which he resides. 
Would your contributor kindly inform your readers where that 
law is to be found, and when it was enforced for the last time? 
Our fathers certainly were accustomed to do rather high-handed 
things sometimes, notably so when they had the benefit of the 
counsels of the Free-Church party, but I challenge your correspon- 
dent to name one instance of the kind referred to since the seces- 
sion of 1843. ‘Twenty per cent. of the members of my congrega- 
tion reside beyond the bounds of my parish, and I have not yet 
heard of any of them being subjected to ecclesiastical pains and 
penalties for transgressing the parochial boundaries. 

Like your contributor, I believe the Irish Church to be wholly 
indefensible. But the interests of truth and fairness are of more 
importance than any merely political party triumph; and in referring 
to Scotland as an instance of the vitality of Dissent, it were to 
be wished that those who do so should speak only “ that they 
know.”—I am, &c., 

A MINisTeR OF THE CrtuRCH OF SCOTLAND. 
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MEMOIRS OF BARON BUNSEN.* 
[Seconp Notice.] 
Arter leaving Gottingen with name and fame, the University of 
Jena having, meanwhile, conferred on him the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, for a Latin essay on the Athenian Law of 
Inheritance, Bunsen travelled in Denmark, gathering the while 
Scandinavian lore, and then we find him in Paris hard at 
work on Arabic and Persian, preparatory to his contemplated 
journey to the East, whither he had resolved to go, in order 
to supply himself with all requisite knowledge for his life's 
labour—God in History. This Eastern expedition was never 
effected ; but instead, a second English-speaking friend, a Mr. Cath- 
cart, turned up at a fortunate hour, and with him he betook him- 
self to Florence, and finally to Rome. 

Here, as we have said, Bunsen made his home for twenty-two 
years, becoming ere long the successor, and honoured successor, of 
no less a man than Niebuhr himself in the Prussian Legation to 
the Vatican. As is well known, Bunsen’s Roman residence was 
a kind of Pharos to intellectual pilgrims from all lands; and, 
through the English friends, such as Arnold, and others, whom he 
drew to him in the Capitol, besides the influence of his wife’s rela- 
tions, she being a sister of Lady Llanover, his name had become 
80 familiar in the cultivated circles of English life, that when, in 
1838, he first visited this country, his reception was rather that of 
a well known acquaintance than of a stranger. 

In 1841 Bunsen was appointed Envoy Extraordinary to the 
Court of St. James, and this high position he held with honour 
and integrity until he finally left England in 1854, in the sixty-third 
year of his age. ‘The authoress does not feel competent, she tells 
us, to discuss the political reasons which ultimately led to Bunsen’s 
resignation. Wecan well believe, however, that if Bunsen erred in 
judgment, or should have sent in his resignation two years earlier, 
there was no justifiable ground for the “ bitter accusations” 
of which the Baroness Bunsen speaks, while it remains on 
record that ‘the Queen, Prince Albert, Lord Clarendon, and 
others expressed their approbation of his conduct in the most 


* A Memoir of Baron Bunsen, late Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary 
at the Court of St. James. Drawn chiefly from Family Papers, by his widow, Frances, 
Baroness Bunsen. 2 yols, London: Longmans. 1868. 

God in History; or, the Progress of Man's Faith in the Moral Order of the World. By 
C. C.J. Baron Bunsen, D.Ph., D.C.L., D.D. Translated by Susannah Winkworth. 
With a Preface by Arthur P. Staniey, Dean of Westminster. In 3 vols. Vols. 
land Il, London: Longmans. 1863. 


satisfactory manner.” But apart from diplomatic considerations 
altogether, Bunsen’s departure from England was deeply lamented 
by his friends, and at a gathering of a few of these Julius Hare 
gave utterance with much emotion to their common feeling. 
Bunsen is reported to have concluded his touching reply with 
these words, ‘‘ May [I leave the world one day as now I leave 
England, geliebt, und licbend, doch gern,—beloved, and loving, yet 
willing to go.” 

What Bunsen achieved in literature while in England has been 
amply testified by his J/ippolytus, which had reached a second 
edition before he left this country. But what he thought of Eng- 
land politically, and of England’s chief political men, was but 
little known before the publication of these volumes. It is very 
remarkable how entirely Bunsen had abandoned the Toryism, with 
all its fearfulness and unbelief in the future, of his master, Niebuhr. 
In one passage he, no doubt, speaks very depressingly of the death 
of all high principle in the English political condition. But there 
lay before the gaze of Bunsen a bright future, and, as far as we 
can gather, the trinity of European nations on which his hopes 
centred were England, Prussia, and Italy, in alliance with the 
great American people. Speaking of parties in the State he 
oddly enough says that the Radicals were the only politicians 
who understood foreign relationships, and while Gladstone 
was to him the coming foremost statesman intellectually, the 
man ‘‘ who was one day to govern England if his book (Church 
and State) did not stand in his way (which it is not in the least 
likely now to do), he held Cobden to be the first of diplomatists. 
Palmerston was an adroit steersman, “ Peel, not the genius, but 
the tactician ;” “‘ Aberdeen the chief sinner, in that he believes in 
God, and the Emperor Nicholas.” 

Both in his ecclesiastical and in his political convictions Bunsen 
was a thorough-going Liberal. Against absolutism and hier- 
archism in the social economy, as against materialism in specula- 
tion, he made war unto death. We wish we could transcribe his quite 
prophetic words about Austria and Louis Napoleon, the words, as 
he touchingly says, of ‘‘a grey-haired statesman.” 

But we can more entirely sympathize with Bunsen’s State of the 

“uture than his Church of the Future. We do not mean doctrinally, 
but as to its organization. In creed we should be prepared to 
accept well nigh the whole of Bunsen’s affirmations. Men affect to 
smile over his attempts at rendering the Semitic ideas into the lan- 
guage of Japhet, and we are not sure that his proposed synonyms 
are always quite felicitous. But the fact is, that Bunsen, to keep 
by his own terminology, was much more a Semite than almost any 
other modern man ; and it seems to us that it will not go well with 
the Church, cither of the present or the future, until the old foren- 
sic and substitutionary conceptions of Christ’s life and death, con- 
ceptions entirely drawn from Japhetic courts of law, are buried, 
and our pulpits proclaim, as Bunsen strove to do, the quite Semitic 
truths of self-abnegation at the foot of the Cross, and the accept- 
ance in our daily histories of the solemn trusts of the spiritual life 
which Christ has bequeathed to humanity. ‘The Church of the 
Future will be the realization of Christ in the national life. But 
we do not believe that Bunsen’s favourite Gemeinde, or Congre- 
gationalism, for it virtually amounts to that, will naturally 
or inevitably lead to the production of that great result. The 
sanctity of the nation, as a whole, seems to us to be the primary 
and indispensable element which must be worked up into our con- 
sciousness, if we are to advance hopefully towards that future. 
But notwithstanding what Dr. Schenkel maintained in his defence of 
Bunsen against the attacks of the Berlin® High-Church party in 
1856, when they alleged that the tendency of the Signs of the Times 
was abolitionary of all Church establishments, and that Bunsen’s 
demand for a free Congregation involved in idea the unspirituality 
of the State as such, we cannot rid ourselves of the conviction that 
the relation of Church and State as it exists in England was mis- 
conceived by Bunsen, and that in spite of his belief of God in 
history and his faith in political freedom, the State was to him 
relatively, profane, and only the Gemeinde holy. As Bunsen 
might have been taught by his experience of the narrowness of 
the Evangelical Alliance, what Gemeinde in England, excepting 
the Church of England herself, would have affirmed him to be a 
worthy member of its communion ? 

The latter days of Bunsen were spent first at Charlottenberg, on 
the Neckar, over against Heidelberg, and then at Bonn, with an 
interval in the South of France. From his seventh year until his 
sixty-ninth Bunsen was a wonderfully hard worker. From his 
soldier father, who used to call him up at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, he learned his abiding habit of early rising. Like Sir Walter 
Scott, he ** broke the neck of the day ” long before the generality 








* Fir Bunsen, wider Stail. You D. D. Schenkel. Darmstadt. 1896. 
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of people had ceased to sleep ; and we cannot but think that tlie 
next generation will, more fully than this one, which is yet too 
near to him to measure his greatness, appreciate his indomitable 
perseverance, the solidity of his acquirements, and the value of 
his labours. 

That Bunsen succeeded in demonstrating the parallelism be- 
tween the laws of the spiritual and those of the phenomenal kosmos 
we do not affirm. Perhaps the truth is, that no Newton or 
Kepler ever can appear in the region of spiritual investigation. 
But, on the other hand, expanding, and eloquently expounding, 
the teaching of Lessing, in his Mducation of the Human Race, 
Bunsen has proved to us that, in various ayes and climes, an elect 
company of prophetic men have borne witness to the central con- 
viction that there is a divinity which shapes the world’s way, and 
that, as Schiller has grandly said, ‘* The world’s history is also the 
world’s Judgment Day.” 

We spoke of the remarkable unity of Bunsen’s life; what we 
may term its completeness is not less striking. Honour, love, 
obedience, and troops of friends crowned and gladdened the 
evening of his days. His Signs of the Times, which aroused the 
bitter and unscrupulous polemics of the hierarchical leaders, the 
Stahls and Hengstenbergs, called forth an enthusiastic response of 
welcome and approval from thousands of his countrymen. The 
King, whom he had served, and whose father he had served so 
loyally, but with so much independence of spirit, raised him at last 
to the Peerage. In his linguistic and Biblical researches he was 
valiantly and cordially aided by such able fellow-workers as Max 
Miiller, Meyer, and Kamphausen ; and, finally, he was enabled, 
notwithstanding failing health, to give to the world his maturest 
convictions. The fatigues he persistently underwent would have 
taxed the strength of a young athlete; but toiling on with a 
buoyancy and industry which never flagged, and impelled by the 
same self-consecrating spirit which uttered itself in a great act of 
devotion to God and Christ in the early Roman period, he had 
the satisfaction of adding all but the final touches to his Bibel- 
Werk, which also embraced his Life of Christ, his Egypt, and God 
in History. It was from ‘‘labours,” indeed, that this noble 
Christian man “ rested,” and we, for our parts, must believe that 
both in Germany and in England his works will follow him, and 
largely aid in bringing in the ampler day of light and liberty. 
M. Comte would round the development of human speculation by 
burying it in the sphere of phenomena,—of the things seen and 
temporal. Baron Bunsen proclaims the better gospel, that specu- 
lation reaches its final rest and home in faith—a faith rooted in 
the depths of the human consciousness, but the aspirations and 
intuitions of which have been enshrined for ever as historical 
realities in the life and death of the Son of Man. 

The impression which the rare qualities of Bunsen’s heart and 
intellect left upon those who were admitted into the inner circle 
of his friendship has been finely uttered in a letter from a Russian, 
Joukoffsky, who after meeting him in earlier days in Rome, again 
saw him in London in 1839, when in attendance upon the present 
Emperor of Russia. He writes, “‘ Keep your childlike heart. You 
are the first child of fifty years whom I have ever known.” It 
was even so. Amid all his multifarious acquirements, linguistic, 
geographical, historical, scientific, or speculative, this childlike 
element was very conspicuous. His heart never grew old. In 
him you saw the youth of age. 

ALEXANDER SMITH.* 
In the very fresh and genial memoir prefixed to this collection of 
posthumous pieces, Mr. Alexander draws with much skill the pic- 
ture of a man whose sense of the fitness of things seemed latterly 
to operate as a fatal hindrance to tie production of poetry worthy 
to live, whose exquisite social qualities, passive though they were, 
made everybody who knew him forget entirely his pretensions to 
the laurel, and who really might have done greater things if he 
had been a sourer-tempered fellow. It will astonish many people 
to hear this description of one otherwise known to them as the 
leading scholar of what is now universally known as the ‘‘ spas- 
modic” school of poctry. Smith was the very converse of the 
hero of the Life Drama. He took no eagle flights sunward, 
croaking hoarsely of gods and fame. He disputed with no 
man on subjects connected with the universe generally. He 
preferred Nature’s domestic aspect to her volcanic one ; he exhibited 
no fine frenzy over wrong, social or political. His real “ life 
drama,” indeed, was a prosy afterpiece, with here and there a 
sweet glimpse of nature; but chiefly got up, without new and 





* Last Leaves. Sketches and Criticisms. By Alexander Smith, author of A Life 
Drama, Edited, with a Memoir, by P, P. Alexander, M.A., Author of Afill and 
Carlyle, &e, Edinburgh: Nimmo, 





startling scenery, by the aid of the old stock \ interiors,” or 
“‘ flats,” representing the conventional woodland. Amiable 
almost to a fault, Smith found it impossible to persevere in a 
literary manufacture which he, perhaps, began under a mistaken 
notion of his own sympathies; since throughout his life he pre- 
ferred Chaucer and the story-tellers to Shelley and the speculatiye 
innovators, Lamb and the essayists to Coleridge and the meta. 
physicians. At the age of thirty, when the poctic temperament 
should flash most deeply and brightly, he was noting his few grey 
hairs in the looking-glass, and sighing over lost illusions in the 
true spirit of paterfamilias. He ended as a writer of essays, very 
pleasant, very sleepy, full of the “cui bono?” and really admirable 
as expressing the mood of mind which takes Providence for granted, 
and is susceptible to no influence in particular. 

All this is quite clear on Mr. Alexander's showing, and it ig 
truly very touching, for although the excellent biographer pictures 
to us a thoroughly happy nature, a spirit quite without gall, a 
mind far too much at ease to care for speculation, we cannot think 
that this completes the portrait. Indeed, we have a hint of the 
truth in the following passage :— 

“ When I knew him in his early days, an occasional mood of gloom 

and abstraction might be noted in him, and half suspecting him at times 
of doing the ‘ Author of the Life Drama’ upon us, I took the liberty to 
quiz him accordingly when we had become sutfliciently intimate, (I 
need not say how completely, on farther acquaintance, I acquitted him 
of any such affectation.) In his later time, these moods slight and 
transient as they were, had quite disappeared, and his was eminently 
and at all times a cheery presence; though, by nature au fond, 1 should 
suppose him to have been always a somewhat brooding, meditative, and 
sad man. This only revealed itself, however, in the pleasant reaction 
and protest of Aumour, which was ono of the ruling qualities of his mind, 
and, had he lived, would probably more and more have announced itself 
dominant.” 
Perhaps the clue to the puzzle is physiological. It is carefully 
noted that Smith’s forehead indicated an extraordinary mass of 
brain, and the frequent flashes of real genius betokened how much 
that brain could have effected, had the proper natural stimulus 
been supplied by a more irritable set of nerves. It is one thing 
to say that a man is lymphatic, as Smith was, another thing to 
say that he is happy-minded. ‘The lymphatic man, undemonstra- 
tive, acquiescent, torpid in feature, hides not seldom in his heart 
the restless flame of dissatisfaction and disease, the more terribly 
fatal because it is so passive. In the story of Smith’s life there is 
a clear margin for bitterness. ‘There was the sense of power, as 
well as the sense of inertia, the feeling that that large capacity, 
equal to so much, had become terribly at the mercy of a tempera- 
ment exhausted by so little. Everywhere in the later poems, but 
particularly in the little essays, we feel through the mood of plea- 
sant acquiescence the breath of weariness, and even of pain. 

But the picture must not end even here. Had Smith beena 
little more above the urgent necessities of life, had he been freer 
to stimulate his faculties by physical means, not only might he 
have been with us now, but his voice might actually have reached 
the great poetic compass. We cordially agree with Mr. Alexander 
that he was shabbily and cruelly treated, particularly by those 
very people who were the first to run riot in sounding his praises, 
and the first to forsake him when the fit of applause was over; 
and, moreover, we quite endorse the remark that the change was 
totally unwarrantable on literary grounds, seeing that Smith’s 
second book was an unmistakable advance upon his first—better 
in purpose, more coherent in execution, fuller of the right 
kind of promise. ‘Glasgow’ is a true lyric, and there are 
descriptions in the ‘* Boy’s Poem ” equal to anything of the sort in 
literature. Indeed, on dispassionately reperusing Smith’s books, 
we find great occasion for regret that the writer’s poetic career 
was virtually terminated so soon. ‘There is, without original con- 
ception, a marked manner, which would have grown more and 
more fascinating as the life-mood deepened,—and really did grow 
to some extent, if we are to judge by the little ** Spring Chanson,” 
now first printed, which is clear, sweet, and beautiful, quite the 
finest thing Smith ever wrote. 

As for that question of plagiarism, revived with some excusable 
bitterness by Mr. Alexander, it is of total insignificance, except 
as exhibiting the danger of consulting the general public ona 
question of artistic workmanship. A rival bard thought fit to 
make out a list of petty larcenies against Smith, and to take the 
public verdict on the matter, quite certain, of course, tliat the 
public in its ignorance could be hoodwinked on this subject as 
easily as a mixed jury on any diflicult point of equity. The mean 
charge was dismissed by the competent, but swallowed holus-bolus 
by a mass of readers; and the injury to Smith’s reputation was 
enormous. It is too late for regret now, but the “ gentleman ” 
who did this business has possibly had much to do in shortening 
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ihe poet's days. ‘The sudden and cruel change of opinion must 
have cut deep, though no wound was shown, and disgust super- 
yening, possibly confirmed the lymphatic habit into fatal reticence. 
While freely admitting that Smith’s first book was assimilative to 
a degree almost unwarrantable, we find no ground even there for 
the accusation of deliberate manufacture, and every ground for 
the belief that the writer would develop (as he really did within 
limitations) into a minor poet. In fact, all this story of Smith’s 

tic career reads very badly indeed, and gives us new occasion 
to look with pity and fear on the sunniest public favourite. 

As for the Last Leaves, they are well worth reading; but the 
best thing in the book isthe memoirs. Mr. Alexander has acquitted 
himself to admiration of the most difficult and delicate of tasks,— 
that of writing simply and kindly the biography of a personal 
friend, and his work will be appreciated best by those who have 
made similar attempts, or contemplated most critically the innu- 
merable inflated ‘‘ memoirs” and priggish ‘* biographies ” which 
awarm in literature. In a style easy and colloquial, indeed almost 
loose, he discusses his theme, and in no instance exceeds or falls 
short of his duty in his peculiar position as friend and biographer. 
He has already done well in his own person, as the facetious critic 
of Mill and imitator of Carlyle, and we are now shown that he can 
be generous as well as ingenious, tender as well as witty. 





FREDRIKA BREMER.* 

Miss Bremer is such a favourite in England that many will take 
up this book with interest. We are afraid everybody will lay it 
down with disappointment. This is not altogether the fault of 
the writer, though the details actually given us are just sufficient 
to tantalize us, for if they were not so agreeable we should not 
feel so keenly the want of more. Nor is it, in spite of many 
clumsy phrases and an appearance of two languages having dis- 
agreed with each other, the fault of the translator. But it arises 
chiefly from the fact that Miss Bremer’s sister, who observed her 
closely during the years of childhood, was parted from her in after 
life, that Miss Bremer’s autobiography extends over some sixteen 
pages only, and that her letters tell us far too little about herself. 
We learn a great deal about Miss Bremer as a child, and all this 
is interesting in the extreme. But of the authoress, the grown 
woman, the observer of life and manners, the living argument for 
female suffrage and the rights of the sex, we have mere passing 
glimpses. Once or twice we are allowed to peep through the 
outer window of the novelist’s workshop. What we see most of 
is a mischievous, impulsive, awkward, and vain girl, kept down 
by her parents and indulged by a governess, playing pranks on 
old and young, and setting out at the age of thirteen to walk to 
Stockholm, with a view of crossing to Germany in disguise and 
fighting against Napoleon. As a prelude to a literary life such a 
childhood has much to recommend it. But we cannot accept it 
as an equivalent for the life of Miss Bremer. 

We have said that Miss Bremer’s sister is to be relied upon for 
the years of childhood. Yet the sketch of this period is not 
so much a biography of Miss Bremer as an autobiography of one 
who lived with her. The subsequent fame of one of the children 
has caused the other to write these recollections; but the demo- 
cratic mind of a child is not to be drilled into hero-worship. 
Charlotte cannot forget that Fredrika made all her sisters shut 
their eyes and pretend to be at the theatre, while she took advan- 
tage of the pretence to pillage the luncheon-table. No amount of 
after reputation can efface the memory of such tricks. ‘Then, too, 
the children had the same parents, and were treated alike. It is 
almost impossible to remember that Fredrika was hardly used, 
without thinking that the same afflictions were accomplished in 
Charlotte. The narrative is all the more lifelike for these touches, 
but the necessary result is that instead of a famous woman, we 
have a girl and her sister. ‘Ihe traits which would be most inter- 
esting in a child destined to future fame would be those that 
another did not share, those that gave some promise, that were in 
some way connected with subsequent efforts. A plot upon the 
dishes left from luncheon, and on the fair claim of the other chil- 
dren to a part of the spoil, hardly answers to this definition. Nor 
do the statements that on the day of their grandmother's funeral 
the children cried a great deal and eat a great deal of confection- 
ary; that the children had to be thinly dressed in winter, with 
bare necks and arms, although the rooms were very cold, double 
windows were unknown, and the panes were so thick with ice 
that for days together it was impossible to look out of the window. 
We do not say that such incidents are trivial or common-place. 








Oe Life, Letters, and Posthumous Works of Fredrika Bremer. Edited by her Sister, 
Jharlotte Bremer. Translated from the Swedish by Fredr. Milow. London: Low, 
Son, and Marston. 





Far from it. They make us familiar with the early days of the 
future novelist, and they are of interest in a social point of view as 
throwing a light on Swedish customs. But this is all they do, 
and, under the circumstances, it is not enough. 

We seem to have a foretaste of the works by which Miss Bremer 
became known when we look at her youthful inquisitiveness. Her 
sister says there were days on which she put all sorts of questions, 
and these were called her inquiring days. At one time she had a 
turn for analyzing her dolls, cutting off their heads, legs, and 
arms to see what was inside them. ‘This might seem rather the 
work of the critic than of the novelist, and it appears to have been 
always of the destructive order. Between the years of seven and 
ten, Fredrika would throw into the fire whatever she could lay her 
hands upon, giving as a reason that it was so delightful to see the 
flames. China and glass were tested for brittleness on the stone 
flags before the stove, or on a load of firewood. One day Fredrika 
went up to her mother and tendered a penny, being all the money 
she had left, as a compensation for a decanter and three glasses 
which she had broken. So much was never expected of that coin 
since the time of the old woman who bought a pig with it, and 
set so many men, animals, and objects in motion to help her pur- 
chase over the stile. In this case the offer had the effect of 
pacifying Fredrika’s mother, who was generally severe with her 
children. She wanted them, says Fredrika, to be perfect, as the 
heroines of romances are perfect. And in this the mother was 
disappointed. Fredrika says herself, ‘‘ I walked badly, sat badly, 
stood badly, curtsied badly,” and the sister’s account, though fuller, 
is hardly more graphic :— 

“ At tho time when Fredrika and I were children, there did not exist 
the same relation between parents and children as nowadays. Severe 
parents belong now to the exceptions ; at that time they were generally 
severe, and children felt for them more fear than love and confidence. 
I remember still how frequently, when we heard the voices of our 
parents on their return home, we hastened to hide ourselves in our 
governess’s room, or in that of our Finland nurse, old Lena. During 
the winters, in the first years of our residence in Stockholm, my parents 
used to be a great deal out in the fashionable world, and we children saw 
them rarely except at stated times in the day. At eight o'clock in the 
morning we were to be ready dressed, and had to come in to say, ‘Good 
morning,’ first to my mother, who sat in a small drawing-room taking 
her coffee. She looked at us with a scrutinizing glance during our walk 
from the door up to her chair. If we had walked badly, we had to go 
back again to the door to renew our promenade, curtsey, and kiss her 
hand. If our curtsey had been awkwardly performed, we had to make 
it over again. Poor little Fredrika could never walk, stand, sit, or 
curtsey to the satisfaction of my mother, and had many bitter and 
wretched moments in consequence.” 

Another parental requirement must have grated harshly on the 
daughter's mind. The mother wished her children to be igno- 
rant, in order that they might dwell,in an atmosphere of purity. 
They were never allowed to remain in the drawing-room when 
visitors came, lest they should hear something unsuited to their 
innocent ears. We may conceive how obnoxious this would be to 
an inquisitive child, and one whose curiosity was to stand her in 
such good stead. Again, Fredrika’s father had an excellent 
practice of reading aloud to his daughters in the evening. It is 
difficult to imagine anything more calculated to excite an carly 
interest and create youthful taste. Unfortunately he read them 
works they did not care for in a language which they did not 
understand. We hear me of the severity of the parents from 
Charlotte than from Fredrika. But Fredrika alludes to it shortly, 
and complain *"at while ‘they stuffed my head full of fine 
precepts av: 1ity, they planted vanity itself in my heart.” 
The meagnres s... 20k to correct the natural lowness of her fore- 
head b: pul!.: z oat her hair from the roots, and to reduce the size 
«hich she was not equally successful, were appa- 
We do not 


of her nose, i 


ren’iy the f outward signs of this weakness. 
Geiect ‘f in ser letters wher she had become famous. This is 
what ites on the reception of her second work :— 


“itis absurd, absurd, absurd! I believe that some kind fairy has 
pronounced some hocus-pocus on me and my little book. The sensation 
which it creates is quite ridiculous. It is now the ton to read it, espe- 
cially in the fashionable world. It is spoken of everywhere, and so is 
its authoress, who cannot now any longer hope to remain anonymous. I 
am obliged to listen to so many fine things, that I am only astonished 
that they do not make me quite giddy (which, after all, they do not). 
Medborgaren (the newspaper ) has also reviewed the work, and in a most 
flattering manner it speaks of the unusual talent of the authoress ; and 
‘the H family,’ especially, gets the most splendid encomiums. 
Palmblad has written to G strém that the book meets with such a 
rapid sale that he must provide a second edition thereof.” 








In a similar strain, she asks her sister to provide her with 
materials :— 
“If you should happen to seo any remarkable personages, any real 


originals, please describe them to me. I want to make uso of them in 
my Sketches. But pray, dearest, mention this, or whatever else I 
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write to you about my authorship, to nobody. People are in general 
very frightened of being described in books, and in our country an 
authoress is often looked upon as a regular scarecrow. If I should come 
to Christianstad, I wish to be known there merely as the sister of 
Mrs. -——, which I am sure will be the best letter of introduction for 


me. 


With the exception of these two passages, and a few of the 
same kind scattered throughout the letters, the book adds little 
or nothing to literary history. ‘The details of Miss Bremer’s own 
success are singularly scanty. Of criticism, of revelation, there 
is hardly a word. Perhaps the few lines in which the authoress 
speaks of one of the characters in the Neighbours are the only 
exception, and we confess we quote these lines more for the sake 
of the lesson they teach to other lady novelists than for their 
intrinsic value :— 


“You are right, dear Charlotte! ‘I have not been able to make 
Bruno fall deeply enough ’ with respect to deeds, for only then true love 
could reveal its power and sublimity. Ah! when the guilty to the eyes 
of the indifferent spectator disappears in the depths of his dark abyss, 
when he has forfeited everybody’s sympathy and interest, and when the 
puro and the good turn away from him with horror, then it is that true 
love triumphantly feels it power, stoops down to the forsaken one, seizes 
hold of him, and does not rest until it has raised him out of the slough. I 
know that it is so, and that this picture istrue. But it would have been 
truer and better, if I had chosen for Bruno another kind of criminality. 
A murder would have been more in accordance with his character; but 
there is something so horrible in a murder. On the other hand, a par- 
ticipation to a certain degree in the slave trade may be imagined with- 
out the participator necessarily being a hardened villain, especially when 
his active share in such a trade is soon given up, which his confession 
seems toimply. It would, therefore, have been better if I had more 
clearly defined Bruno’s share in the misdeed.” 





A STUDY OF TENNYSON.* 


Mr. Tartnsu does not belong to the numerous class of critics who 
love to detect ‘‘ motes in sunbeams.” He brings a quite sufficiently 
large share of reverence to his work, but like many another zealous 
disciple, he aspires too eagerly to the office of interpreter. We 
were about to say he had strong sympathy with Tennyson, but 
sympathy implies insight, which he certainly possesses in a very 
limited degree,—enough, perhaps, to save him from the charge of 
‘ murdering to dissect,’ but utterly insufficient to render him of 
service to the careful student of Tennyson’s writings. To those 
who have not made a deep study of Tennyson, Mr. Tainsh’s 
book will afford pleasant reading, and, perhaps, guide the atten- 
tion to much which might otherwise have been passed by ; as, for 
example, when he observes that Tennyson “ has the true dramatic 
power dashed with a tendency to analysis,” we know that he has 
put into the reader’s hand a key for the lack of which many have 
not read ‘Tennyson aright, and which it is possible he may use to 
much more purpose than Mr. Tainsh himself has done. For 
example, there can be no doubt that the personal sympathy of the 
poet is so strongly with the contempt expressed in the fifty-first 
verse of the ‘* Palace of Art :”— 
“Tn filthy sloughs they roll a prurient skin, 
They graze and wallow, breed and sleep: 
And oft some brainless devil enters in, 
And drives them to the deep ;” 

that the effect of the preceding verse, in which the soul is giving 
expression to the thought which of all others the poet holds to be 
falsest, loses much of its power. 


“O godlike isolation! which art mine, 
I can but count thee perfect gain,” 


is the keynote of the despairing cry which follows,— 


* *Back on herself her serpent pride had curled. 
No voice,’ she shrieked in that lone hall, 
‘No voice breaks thro’ the stillness of this world,— 
One deep, deep silence all.’ ” 
And the fifty-first verse, though uttered by the same soul, is really 
but the sad perplexed minor in which the poet himself suggests the 
surface truth which fed the false conclusion. 

Mr. Tainsh observes, *‘ It cannot be denied that one tendency 
of civilization is to produce such a character as is here idealized,” 
but in making that remark, we think he has missed one special point 
in the character portrayed. He says, ‘‘ With nature and the giants 
of mankind he seeks to dwell.” Now we demur to this utterly. 
The soul here described knows nothing of nature save through art. 
The love of nature, like the love of God, kills contempt. Nature, 
‘** which counts nothing that she meets with base,” would at least 
teach the impossibility of speaking of “isolation” as an attri- 
bute of Him who is the central source of harmony :— 








* A Study of Tennyson. By Edward Campbell Tainsh, London: Chapman & Hall. | 


“ My soul leaps up when I behold 


A rainbow in the sky ; 
So was it when my life began ; 
So is it now I am a man ; 
So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die.” 
To such a one the whole universe is filled with voices, to him the 
emmet seems to have a “ large heart in small room,” and the very 
spider that lives in a ditch to be surrounded with an atmosphere 
mud cannot touch. It is true Tennyson says elsewhere of man:— 
“ As thro’ the frame which binds him in 
His isolation grows defined.” 
But this, often so true of man, is so in proportion to his inability 
to touch others with and draw them into intimacy with his 
highest or inmost self,—surely no godlike faculty this, though 
often the plague of the most godlike men. But none knew better 
than Tennyson that intimacy with nature would remedy, not create 
this evil, and we think he has made this most manifest to the 
careful student, who, throughout this poem, will trace the absence 
of nature everywhere; he has done this with the apparen 
carelessness which uses the highest art to conceal art. Nature jg 
everywhere spoken of freely enough, but it is Nature in stone, not 
Nature 
“Whose living motion lent 
A pulse of hope to discontent.” 
Mr. Tainsh says Tennyson cannot help interpreting his characiers, 
This is absolutely true, and that which in feebler hands would haye 
been a defect, in his has become a great spiritual power, having all 
the force of the subtlest mental analysis; but when Mr. Tainsh 
observes that, unlike Shakespeare, Tennyson never quite leaves 
his own personality behind, we are inclined to think this only 
superficially true. There may be (and Mr. Tainsh would be the 
first to admit this) the highest dramatic power in exhibiting cha- 
racter from inside, but when Hamlet soliloquizes, we inquire of 
Shakespeare, not that he comes before us in the least, but that 
all revelation carries thought instinctively back to the revealer. 
And on this subject we have one of the weakest paragraphs in the 
book :— 

“T may venture a remark here upon the poom ‘A Character.’ It 
is, I conceive, the weakest of the portraits; and it is so because the 
poet has no point of sympathy with the character he has drawn. 
Tennyson has drawn sinful men and women with a masterly hand (as 
Lancelot and Guinevere); but, in all that he has so drawn, there are 
touches of nobility that make them not altogether unlovable. When- 
ever he attempts a character that he wholly dislikes, he fails, as I think. 
The brother in ‘Maud,’ the parents in ‘ Aylmer’s Field,’ the curate in 
‘Edwin Morris,’ and the hypocrite in ‘Sea Dreams’ are examples of 
this. He cannot stand outside such characters, and look at them with 
a mere artist’s eye; his moral repulsion shows through his work and 
makes the drawing coarse. One does not love him the less for this; 
but, as far as artistic power is concerned, it is a defect. Shakespeare 
was not thus, nor is any great pure objective poet; but then objective 
poets do not gain the strong personal love of their readers.” 

Mr. Tainsh has done much of his work well, but this criti- 
cism argues an extremely limited range both of thought and 
experience on the writer's part. In the first place, weakness and 
coarseness are the reverse of synonymes, and neither term is ap- 
plicable. ‘To say Tennyson fails in drawing a character he wholly 
dislikes is a piece of criticism altogether beneath notice. In 
what group does Vivien stand? But in the instances quoted, more 
especially in ‘‘ A Character,” ‘Tennyson has given some of his 
finest and strongest touches. We could fancy him never more con- 
tented with his work than when he drew the inimitable sketch of 
the man who 
“‘ Stood aloof from other minds, 
In impotence of fancied power.” 


And Mr. Tainsh makes his want of insight most manifest when 
endeavouring to exhibit it most. We confess we think that 
except in the hands of a very great critic (which he assuredly is 
not) there is something amounting to a literary impertinence in 
publishing, as in chapter vii. he has done, a prose version of “The 
Two Voices.” We opened this chapter with a feeling of annoyance 
akin to that which we have often experienced when looking 
‘‘ Parables explained ” or “Truths made easy,” but our irritation 
reached its climax when we found this passage :— 

‘“** But thon,’ said I, ‘ hast miss’d thy mark, 


Who sought’st to wreck my mortal ark, 
By making all the horizon dark. 


“Whatever crazy sorrow saith, 
No life that breathes with human breath, 
Has ever truly long’d for death. 


“+ Tis life, whereof our nerves are scant, 
Oh ! life, not death, for which we pant,— 
More life, and fuller, that we want.’” 
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‘Thus rendered :— 

« Man.—Yes ; but you have missed your mark, and have not tricked 

me into death by one-sided falsehoods. No living being ever truly 
longed for death. It is more life that we want, not death.” 
After this, our readers will rot be surprised that Mr. Tainsh can 
speak of ‘he Two Voices” as ‘‘full of /uscious poetry.” Nothing 
could be so utterly slipshod and unmeaning as the application of 
this epithet to a poem wherein every metaphor is restrained to its 
severest meaning, and the spirit itself is exhibited as shivering in 
the nakedness of unresolved doubt. 

Some of the criticism on the lesser poems is very good, and on 
Annie in “Enoch Arden” we think Mr. Tainsh reads her as 
Tennyson meant her to be read, as ‘in no way ai ideal character.” 
“ler long hesitation about marrying Philip is as much fear as 
fidelity. It was through her suggestion, half or wholly uncon- 

scious, it may be, that he first spoke of it to her,— 
“T thought not of it, but I know not why— 
Their voices make me feel so solitary,” 
is the language not of the desolation of faithful love, but of the 
longing for some new interest and sympathy.” But even here we 
think he is utterly mistaken in believing that Tennyson introduces 
a kind of ‘‘ mechanical supernaturalism” into such passages as 
where it is said of Enoch on Annie’s wedding day,— 
“ Though faintly, merrily, far and far away, 
He heard the pealing of his parish bells.” 
Or that more exquisite passage in ‘* Aylmer’s Field,” beginning,— 


“ Star to star vibrates light, may soul to soul 
Strike through a finer element of her own? 
So, from afar, touch as at once? or why 
That night, that moment when she named his name, 
Did the keen shriek, ‘ Yes, love, yes, Edith, yes !’” &c. 
On these passages we have the remark, “ This element of mechani- 
cal supernaturalism tends to give the thoughtful student an 
impression of unreality, and, therefore, weakness, in the structure 
of the story; while, on the other hand, it pleases those whose 
standards of judgment have been formed by lower masters.” Ter- 
haps Mr. ‘Tainsh thinks Milton guilty of a like weakness in that 
famous passage, — 
“ Whatever draws me on, 
Or sympathy, or some co-natural force, 
Powerful at greatest distance to unite 
With secret amity things of like kind, 
By secretest conveyance.” 
In ‘ Aylmer’s Field,” though appreciating much, Mr. Tainsh has 
missed many of the finest points, as, for instance, that sketch of 
Edith, which artists must have failed for want of power rather 
than of will to translate for us into more tangible form, 
“Edith, whose pensive beauty, perfect else, 
But subject to the season or the mood, 
Shone like a mystic star between the less 
And greater glory, varying to and fro, 
We know not wherefore ; bounteously made, 
And yet so finely that a troublous touch 
Thinn’d, or would seem to thin, her in a day, 
Or joyous to dilate as towards the light.” 
But it is when he approaches ‘‘In Memoriam” that Mr. Tainsh 
fails most completely. ‘Chough one of the most interesting and in 
many respects beautiful chapters in the book, it is weak in rela- 
tion to its immediate subject, really, we are compelled to think, 
through want of a little more industry on the writer's part, rather 
than from failure in intellectual capacity. ‘The power of 
reverence,” he tells us, and with considerable truth, is ‘ the 
measure of the life of the soul;” this power he certainly does 
not want. He has insight enough into the genius of the whole to 
see much of its beauty and to feel its power; it is in analysis he 
fails. This strength in generalization and weakness in detail is 
apparent throughout the book, but comes out most fully in the 
verbal commentary on “In Memoriam,” which fills chapter ix. 
Mr. ‘Tainsh tells us, that as minds differ, what is perfectly clear to 
one may fail to strike another, and for this reason he feels it right 
to make this commentary full, but that at the same time he has 
marked the passages which have seemed to himself obscure, in the 
hope that by publishing his needs he might create a chance of 
getting them supplied. We are bound to observe that the latter 
part of his intention is the most obvious in the commentary. We 
select a few instances; in the first verse of the dedication, 
beginning— 
“ Strong Son of God,” ec. 
Mr. Tainsh observes, ‘Probab! y Christ, but there are passages below 
that look more like an address to the impersonal love of God.” 
Surely the fourth verse might have settled that question, — 


“Thou seemest human and divine, 

The highest holiest manhood Thou.” 
| Again, ‘ Canto iii., 2, 3,4. The general drift of these lines is 
; manifest. ‘The exact force of the expressions used I do not see.” 
| We think a very little reflection might have revealed the exquisite 
| beauty of delineating sorrow, *‘ Priestess in the vaults of Death,” 
| as seeing all things through the distorting mist of unshed tears:— 
“«The stars,’ she whispers, ‘ blindly run ; 

A web is woven across the sky.’” 


Of the perfect metaphor in canto 24: 4:— 


“ Or that the past will always win 
A glory from its being far ; 
And orb into the perfect star 
We saw not, when we moved therein,” 
—a thought as absolutely consistent with the facts of our mental as 
of our bodily vision, being as scientifically accurate as any demon- 
strable proposition, we have this remark :—‘‘I cannot but think 
this rather far fetched as a metaphor, seeing that it does not lie 
within the present experience of man to see, as a distant star or 
planet, a body he has once lived upon.” In canto 42, we think he 
altogether misses the sense of the passage through not seeing the 
force of the word “ figured.” If he had ever marked the exquisite 
tracery on leaves void of pulp, “ bare of the body,” he would have 


understood the 
“So that still garden of the souls 
In many a figured leaf enrols,” 
—and,— 
“ And silent traces of the past 
Be all the colour of the flower,” 


more clearly than at present. So again in canto 49, in the verse 
beginning— 
* Be near me when the sensuous frame 
Is racked with pangs that conquer dust, 
Mr. Tainsh ‘‘ does not see the force ” of 


“ And Time a maniac scattering dust, 
And Life a fury slinging flame.” 
Here, again, the failure of imaginative power comes iv. But 
paraphrases would be worse than useless to any one who cannot 
instinctively realize the truth and power of these images. In 
canto 54, 
“ T stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff,” 
Mr. Tainsh observes, ‘There is an antithesis of thought here, 
that is not clearly brought out. It is thus :—*‘ I fall upon the great 
altar stairs that slope up to God, and stretch lame hands of faith, 
but because they are lame hands, I do but grope and gather dust 
and chaff,” &c. Now aman with his eyes open in the light does 
not gather chaff for grain, because his hands arelame. Mr. Tainsh 
does not perceive that ‘‘ grope” must refer to the fact that the sou} 
is working in the dark, kueeling 
“ Upon the great world’s altar stairs, 
That slope through darkness up to God.” 
‘The same class of difficulty occurs to him when reading the fifty - 
fifth canto in the verse, 
‘* Man, her last werk, who seemed so fair, 
Such splendid purpose in his eyes,— 
Who roll'd the psalm to wintry skies, 
Who built him fanes of fruitless prayer.” 
He observes, ‘‘I cannot but think wintry and fruitless discordant 
with the thought of the canto.” “ ‘They must be discordant because 
they endorse the apparent teaching of nature,” which the rest of the 
canto is against, but we think if any one would take the trouble 
to look for a moment from the poet's stand-poiut, he would see, on 
the contrary, how essential the words are to the climax, how in 
strict harmony with the thought of the whole, though like all 
Tennyson's writing, indeed, like all the writing of the deepest 
thinkers, slightly elliptical, the silence suggesting more than the 
speech: the higher the spirit of man has reached the more impa- 
tient he becomes of explanatory words. It is always difficult to 
realize that other minds may not grasp a thought which comes 
intuitively to our own. 

If we seem to have been hypercritical in noticing the many 
points wherein Mr. ‘Tainsh fails so signally, it is because we yet 
believe him, on the whole, worthy of patient criticism, because 
when all deductions are made we can still commend his little 
work to many to whom the writings of our great poet are a sealed 
book. They would do well to read much that Mr. Tainsh has 
written, imbibe his spirit, and avail themselves of his suggestions, 
though they would do better to drink for themselves at the 
fountain-head, and find out with a little painstaking if ‘Tennyson 
be not far more lucid than his commentators, 
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Memoir of General Lord Lynedoch, G.C.B. By John Murray Gra- 
ham. (Blackwood.)—All we learn from this book is that Lord Lyne- 
doch was one of Wellington’s Generals, and conducted himself with great 
bravery and much distinction during the Peninsular war. As the 
materials for the life seom to have been chiefly drawn from the 
“‘ Wellington Despatches” and the works of Napier, Gleig, and Alison, 
this might have been known already. Mr. Murray Graham tells us 
that “it does not enter into the plan of this memoir to raise the veil of 
Lord Lynedoch’s private life, or quote letters the interest of which 
is more of a personal than of a public kind.” We should have thought 
that if a man deserved a memoir at all, his life would have been that 
which most naturally entered into the plan of the memoir, and that a 
mere record of certain public proceedings by no means answered to that 
name. However, it is not always easy to understand Mr. Murray 
Graham. The first sentence in his preface is wholly beyond us. His 
short sketch of Lord Lynedoch’s character is good, and there are a few 
facts in the book of general interest. Such is the account of a carriage 
being stopped by a highwayman in Park Lane, opposite the Marquis of 
Hertford’s house, and of the personal courage with which Lord Lyne- 
‘doch, then Mr. Graham, captured the robber. But we might expect 
more than one such instance of bravery in a life stretching over ninety- 
six yoars, and held out to us as remarkable. 

Lhe Social Gospel. By R. J. Michael. (Triibner.)—This is the 
“* first English edition” of a portentous work, and we fear that, in the 
present state of human intelligence, it is also likely to be the last. So 
far as we understand Mr. Michael, all our existing laws, our whole 
system of life, government, and property must be altered at his fiat. 
We are to elect a sovereign by universal suffrage for life or for ten 
years. Weare to mortgage all our property to tho State, and to pay a 
tax (in addition ?) of three-fourths of our property. The State is to create 
a new capital in bank notes, which it is to lend to the present proprietors 
but future mortgagors of property, and with which it is to pay off the 
National Debt in ten years. It is also to pay a yearly salary to 20,000 
physicians, 20,000 lawyers, 40,000 schoolmasters and mistresses, 20,000 
veterinary doctors, 20,000 clergymen, and 10,000 author? and authoresses, 
all of whom are to devote themselves to the public service of the poorer 
classes. The pay of the Army and Navy is to be doubled, and a holy 
war is to be begun in order to give Greece and Turkey to England, the 
German duchies and Tripoli to Prussia, Belgium, Holland, the left bank 
of the Rhine, and Egypt, to France, and Morocco to Spain. Mr. Michael 
has brooded over these ideas “ since his tender childhood,” and their 
simplicity bears the strongest marks of that confiding age. 

The Quakers, from their Origin to the Present Time. An International 
History. By John Cunningham, D.D. (Edinburgh, Menzies.)—The 
ambitious title of an international history covers a succession of some- 
what disconnected sketches of the doings of certain prominent Quakers. 
Dr. Cunningham states in his preface that he has endeavoured to do 
justice to the sincerity, devotedness, and unwearied zeal of the Society 
of Friends, though he has not always been able to repress a smile at 
their oddities. It is not always easy to discover where the line botwoen zeal 
and oddity is to be drawn. In the case of George Fox, Dr. Cunningham 
admits that there was a streak of insanity in his brain, but cheeringly 
observes that “insanity is nearly allied to many noble qualities both 
of head and heart.” When, however, insanity takes the form of going 
about naked, it is no longer respected. So much of the history of the 
Quakers is taken up with similar eccentricities, that the whole effect of 
the book is slightly ludicrous. But as we come to modern times, the 
oddities are toned down, and the zeal remains. Dr. Cunningham 
remarks on the comparative infrequency of the Quaker costume in the 
present day, and on the growing love of music and dancing among 
those whose ancestors bore testimony against such vanities. And, on 
the other hand, Mrs. Fry's good work is of a recent date. 

Giant Despair. By Morley Farrow. 3 vols. (Tinsley.)—A lively, 
readable, but faulty novel, which partly makes us regret that the writer 
has sacrificed truth and nature to a rigid design, and partly makes us 
suspect that he has overlooked an important element in the design, as 
it must have been sketched out. We allude here to the marriage of 
Paul Renford with Mary Keyl, a marriage contracted by him although 
he knows that he has driven Mary’s sister to drown herself. This 
marriage was essential to the story, but, as it stands, every one must feel 
it to be a blot on the whole work. Paul Renford is no hardened villain, 
yet in this respect his actions are those of one wholly void of moral 
responsibility. There is a cheerful sense of freedom from the usual 
restraint of the world throughout the three volumes of (Giant Despair, 
dut that is not enough to excuse Paul Renford’s conduct. The character 
of Hippolyte Dell is more consistent with itself, if not in itself very 
natural. In the women Mr. Morley Farrow has aimed at less excop- 
tional attributes, and has succeeded better. So long as he does not go 
out of his way to be striking, he is an agreeable writer, and his novel is 
pleasant enough while it keeps to a more or less beaten track of incident 
and feeling. 

A Yorkshireman’s Trip to Rome in 1866. By William Smith, Junior. 
(Longmans.)—Is it so very rare for Yorkshiremen to go to Rome by way 





of Paris, the Mont Cenis, Genoa, and Florence, and to come techie 
Bologna, Milan, and the Spliigen, that Mr. Smith must publish this 
record of his journey? Do not the inhabitants of the largest of all 
counties, of the county which, with Middlesex, makes all England, know 
that there is such a church as St. Peter's at Rome, and such a statug as 
the Venus de Medici at Florence? If they know that much, Mr, Smith's 
book will scarce add to their knowledge. We have no wish to be soyerg 
on an unpretending work, and, indeed, there is no fault to find with it 
save that it tells us nothing new. But we confess we do not seq the 
necessity of its being published. 

Synopsis of the Pathological Series in the Oxford Museum. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.)—The collection of pathological preparations to which 
this is a guide has been formed and brought together by Dr. Aclang 
part of it having served to illustrate his lectures as Lee’s Professor of 
Anatomy, another part of it having been purchased by him for tho 
University. The synopsis is intended to assist the student in examining 
the collection, and to enable him to go through the preparations ip 
strictly scientific order with the further help of the works cited at the 
end of each section. 

The Reorganization of the University of Oxford. By Goldwin Smith, 
(James Parker and Co.)—This pamphlet bears a continual but unex. 
pressed reference to the elaborate work of Mr. Pattison on the same 
subject which was lately reviewed in these columns, Mr. Goldwin 
Smith is no less advanced as a Reformer than the Rector of Lincoln, 
but he brings to his task a different temper, and sometimes arriyos at 
very different conclusions. His judgment, less calm, because more 
touched with the heat of social and political controversies, is yet more 
practical. Mr. Pattison, in designing his Academical Eutopia, some- 
times forgets the existing facts; Mr. Goldwin Smith is always mind- 
ful of the conditions under which every reformer must bo content 
to work, The subject of the relations between the University and 
the Colleges illustrates the difference between the two thinkers, 
Both are agreed that the present wasteful and ineffective system 
under which every college attempts to be a little university in itself, 
ought to give way to an organized plan of real university instruc- 
tion. But Mr. Pattison would practically destroy, while Mr. Goldwin 
Smith is anxious to preserve, the separate existence of the colleges. 
Without discussing the merits of the two plans, we may say with con- 
fidence that a reform which should be weighted with a scheme s0 
generally distasteful as Mr. Pattison’s would in effect be indefinitely 
postponed. Nor can it be denied that there is much trath in the remark 
“that to canton the colleges out at present among the different studies 
would be chimerical; it would imply a knowledge of the futuro of 
learning and science to which nobody, especially at a moment of critical 
transition, can pretend.” Into a pamphlet of about sixty pages Mr. 
Goldwin Smith contrives to compress a vast amount of useful sugges- 
tion, and makes us regret more than ever that the university is to lose 
so wise an adviser. 

On the Wing. By Maximilian, late Emperor of Mexico (Saunders, 
Otley, and Co.), is a lively and pleasant sketch of scones in Greece and 
Asia Minor, drawn by a traveller of eighteen, who had not learnt to see 
below the surface of things, and for whom that surface was made to look 
as smooth and cheerful as possible. The sunny gaiety of tho writer 
contrasts in a strangly pathetic way with the dark background of 
future trouble which is visible to the reader. To the critic the most 
noticeable feature of the book is a certain artistic power of seizing the 
striking features of a landscape. When, for instance, the writer says 
that the English fort at Corfu can only be compared to a “crown of 
thorns,” he hits upon one of those comparisons which aro not forgotten. 
The book bears a considerable resemblance to the Highland journal of 
our own Queen. The popular notion of the artificiality of Courts must 
be modified, for royal personages certainly seem to write with a sim- 
plicity which few of their subjects can equal, A volume of less pre- 
tentious size would have pleased us better, and the English of the 
translation might have been purer. “ Disobligingness ” is a very uncouth 
word. 

The Fatherhood of God. By the Rev. C. H. H. Wright. (Clark: 
Edinburgh. )—Mr. Wright’s views seem to be, in the main, those of Dr. 
Candlish and his school, and he states them with a baldness which 
does not make them more attractive. He defines proper fatherhood as 
a relation “of which individuals are the objects, and by virtue of which 
they may look to receive favours, or hope and expect to escape deserved 
punishment.” He considers it to be a very far-fetched and strange 
interpretation of the parable of the Prodigal Son to understand it “as 
meaning that both sinners and saints alike are objects of the Father's 
love, and that both are alike His children.” It seems needless to give 
any further illustrations of his teaching. It does not surprise us after 
this that he applies to God the expression “ who is able to destroy both 
body and soul in hell” without a shadow of misgiving; and that the 
notion that a further time of probation will be afforded to many, if not 
to all, hereafter, seems to him a very dangerous speculation. Can he 
look at the world as it is, and still believe that all men havo a real pro- 
bation here? It is something that he is inclined to believe in the 
annihilation rather than in the everlasting torment of the wicked. Mr. 
Wright's tone, it ought to be said, is uniformly temperate, and he appears 
to be a man of some learning and research. 
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7A Memoir of the Services of Lieutenant-General Sir Samuel Ford 
Whittingham, K.C.B, Edited by Major-General Ferdinand Whitting- 
ham, C.B. (Longmans.)—Our first impulse was to protest against 
reading an octavo of the very largest sizo about a soldier of whose name 
we had never heard. We read it, however, and read it with pleasure. 
Sir Samford Whittingham (as he called himself) was a brave and accom- 
plished officer, of singularly attractive character, who spent the first 
forty years of this century in services which more fortunate soldiers 
were glad to avoid, and whose memoirs will, therefore, contain much 
that will be novel to most readers of military history. He entered the 
Army late, in his thirty-second year. This loss of time was a great dis- 
advantage to him throughout the best part of his career, his Peninsular 
campaigns, in which his inferior rank disqualified him for high com- 
mand. He saw his first service in the luckless expedition to Buenos 
Ayres, of which he has given in his “ Recollections” a very clear and 
graphie account. From 13808 to 1814 ho served in Spain, chiefly in 
command of Spanish troops. He saw the battle of Baylen, but was 
absent, through a lucky fit of illness, from that of Tudela. An incident 
of his retreat with the beaten army has such a genuino Spanish flavour 
about it that we must give it. Colonel Whittingham, helpless with 
rheumatic fever, is carried in a cart, on a mattras, which his doctor 
shares with him. The cartis upset; the doctor falls under the mattrass ; 
the Colonel, 2 man of vast size, above. “ For the love of God! Senor Don 
Santiago,” shouted he, “I am stifled, Iam suffocated. For tho love of 
the most Holy Virgin, I beseech you to got up, or I shall die.” 
“Dearest Turlan,” I replied, “ you see that I am totally incapable of 
movement ; so that if it should appear that your last hour is arrived, 
recommend yourself to God; for from human aid you have nothing to 
expect.” At Talavera he was shot through the mouth, but kept the 
field thronghout the day; and we find him at the end apparently 
enjoying himself, drinking a tumbler of sherry and smoking cigars with 
the “sound side of his mouth.” For four years after the peace ho re- 
mained in the Spanish service. From 1820-2 he was Governor of Domi- 
nica, and left that island io be Quartermaster-General of the King’s 
troops in India. In that capacity ho assisted at the siege of Bhurtpore. 
His term of service expired, he went out, after a briof interval, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Leeward and Windward Islands. Thence he 
returned to India as Commander-in-Chief of Madras, the only good 
appointment he ever had. He held it for little more than a year, dying 
suddenly in 1841, a poorer man than he was when he entered the 
gervice. Assuredly, as the editor remarks, ho was not one of the 
Queen’s hard bargains. There was something of the Quixote about the 
man, which makes one like him the more; witness his fighting a duol, 
when he was Major-General in command at Meerut, witha young Ensign 
who considered himself aggrieved. Tis way of fighting a duel was to 
turn his full face and fire in the air. He proposed to follow tho same 
course with Colonel Napier, who had, he thought, spoken slightingly of 
him in the History of the Peninsular War. Wis friends very properly 
interfered. The best parts of the book are the General’s own recollec- 
tions, written in a very vigorous style, a gift which we cannot say that 
his son has inherited. 


The Rise and Fall of the Emperor Maximilian. By Count Emile 
de Kératry. (Sampson, Low, and Marston.)—This is a political history 
of the Mexican Empire, written from the point of view of the Opposi- 
tion in the French Chamber. The writer sees perpetual vacillation and 
ill faith in the conduct of Napoleon and his advisers; he is equally 
decided in praising the conduct of the French Generals and the troops. 
Indeed, the most significant feature of the book is the deep discontent 
which it seems to indicate as existing in the Army, a discontent of which 
we may yet sce the results. Maximilian himself is judged severely, yet 
not ungenerously. The value of tho special criticisms which are passed 
on his policy it is impossible to estimate. If he alienated the clerical 
faction—his natural supporters—he did it in the attempt to conciliate 
parties, It seems tolerably clear that he could not have combined 
adherence to it with another course which is here suggested, the 
declaring himself the champion of tho Indian race. The abandonment 
of the city of Mexico was probably a grave military error, but could 
hardly have affected the final result of the war. Among the interesting 
documents which are given in the volume is one very curious letter 
from a Belgian adviser of Maximilian, written after the battle of Sadowa, 
describing the alienation of Austria from the Emperor, and hinting that 
there might be hopes for another member of the House. It will be 
remembered that there have been hints given before of something of the 
kind having been talked of. 

Abyssinia and Its Apostle. By Lady Herbert. (Burns and Oates.) 
—Our readers should be informed tiat tho Apostle of Abyssinia was 
one Justin de Jacobis, an Italian, of the Lazarist mission, who died about 
Seven years ago. So Lady Herbert, or the anonymous Fronch writer 
whom she translates, has decreed, deposing St. Frumentius and the 
Jesuit Father Paez, the ancient and modern claimants of the honour. 
Let it be so. Every one will agreo in hoping that the seal of his apostlo- 
ship will be given by results of work more durable than theirs. Mgr. 
Jacobis seems, as far as the inflated rhetoric of his biographer permits 
Us to see the real man, to havo been a good specimen of the best class 
of Romish ecclesiastics, the missionary priests. ‘ With no clothes but 
4 coarse shirt and drawers, and a bit of linen round his head, sleeping 





on a cow's skin, and eating food which, to a European, is next to impos- 
sible,”"—there is the picture of the bishop. It does not suit us, yot there 
may be something in it which we do not find in our clean and woll-clad 
missionaries. Bravo, self-sacrificing, utterly careless of his own ease he 
was, after the manner of his class, and moro sensible than somo of 
those about him, witness the following :—“ At Malta a crowd of psople 
came running up to us, who had just been assisting at M. de Jacobis's 
mass, and who exclaimed one after the other, ‘Gontlemen, who is this saint 
you have brought with you? We distinctly saw the infant Jesus above 
his head, from the moment of the elevation till after the communion.’ 
Of this we never dared say a word to him.” Miracles, however, would 
have been quite wasted in Abyssinia, where it seems a man can take out 
his intestines, clean them, put them back in their place, and bo vory 
much the better for it. Persons who may wish to try the experiment 
must remember to be moderate ia their diet after the operation. Thora 
is an account of Theodore, who, at all events, had tho merit of excluding 
Protestant Bibles from his country. 

Reminiscences of Cheltenham College. By an Old Cheltonian. (Bom- 
rose.) —The Old Cheltonian does not write well enough to interest those 
who aro not connected with the school which he deseribes. And how 
can we trust his accuracy, when he tells us that Dr. Arnold retired after 
fourteen years from the head mastership of Rugby ? The most sensible 
thing in the book is the chapter on cricket, which the writer seems to 
know something about; the most amusing that wo can find the highly 
ingenious spelling of “ ys,” of which wo shall leave our readers to dis- 
cover the meaning. 

Was St. Johan the Author of the Fourth Gospel? By a Layman, 
(Longmans.)—*“ A Layman ” states, in a temperate tone, which deserves 
all praise, the objections to the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel. We 
observe little or nothing that is novel in the arguments which he brings 
forward. They have becn answered, and will, we suppose, bo brought 
forward and answered again and again till the end of tims. We cannot 
pretend to discuss them. But we must say that we cannot appreciate 
the objection to the miracle of the water turned into wine that it was 
the “giving of a luxury and superfluity.”. This sounds to us rather 
like the cavil at the “ waste of tho ointment.” 

The Darwins. A Tale. By A. M.D. L. (Saunders, Otley, and Co.) 
—We cannot think for whom this tale is intended. Girls and even boys 
might have read it in the old times on a Sunday afternoon, when nothing 
better was attainable; but the old times must have passed away whou 
Mr. Kingsley writes in Sunday magazines. But the book, if it is dull, is 
thoroughly harmless: overything turns out as it should. The naughty 
young hero ishumbled. The stern uncle proves to be very kind-hearted. 
The faithless lover who jilts tho heroine appears in the last chapter, 
and we have the satisfaction of sesing that he has grown very stout and 
looks discontented. The heroine marries the rector of the parish. But 
the young must not expect to find the world such a paradise as this. 

Our Schools and Colleges, by Herbert Fry (Hardwicke), is a use- 
ful publication, apparently intended to be annual. The information 
given is of a serviceable kind, recent, and accurate. We notice one or 
two omissions which the report of the Schools’ Inquiry Commission will 
enable the compiler to supply. 

Collision Diagram, Illustrating the Rule of the Road at Sea. By W. A. 
Oliver. (Foster.)—Much has been written of late, notably by the 
Economist, on the rule of the road at sea. Mr. Oliver has clearly illus- 
trated the Board of Trade rules, and his diagram shows at a glance what 
every ship must do in order to avoid every other. 

We have received a fifth edition of Dr. Mansel’s Bampton Lectures 
(Murray), of which the novel features are a useful summary of the 
argument, and a catena of authorities, patristic, scholastic, and Anglican, 
in whom the author finds “a support of the principal doctrines maintained 
in his work.” The Sermons of Mr. Robertson, of Brighton, are being 
republished in a form more attractive than the somewhat inolegant 
volumes in which they first appeared. Tho Christ of Llistory, by Dr. 
Young (Strahan), has reached a fourth, and the Tripartite Nature of 
Ma, by the Rev. J. B. Heard (Clark, Edinburgh), a second edition. 
Messrs. Tegg reprint Dr. Conyers Middleton's celebrated Letter from 
Rome “on the Similitude between the Popish and the Pagan religions.” 
Wo have also to acknowledge a cheap re-issue of Mr. Goliwin Smith's 
Pamphlet on Ireland, and a third edition of Mr. Charles Buxton's Jdeas 
of the Day on Policy. 
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Death, 
Hvutton—On he 14th inst., in Gower Street, Derby, 
Mary Eliza, eldest daughter of the late Rey. Joseph 
Hutton, LL.D., aged 48 years. 





OURVOISIER’S BRANDY, the only 
COGNAO supplied to H.IL.M. NAPOLEON IIL, 
is allowed to be the finest imported. Marks on cases 
and labels—one, two, three, and four diamonds, at 54s, 
60s, 668, 72s, 84s, respectively. V O, 84s; V V O, 96s; 
and 1811, at 120s per dozen bottles. 
Delivered free. Termscash. Cheques crossed Glynn, 
Mills, and Co. 
F. CATELOT and CO., French Wine and Brandy 
Merchants, 90 Cannon street, London. 
An agent wanted in those towns where there is not 
one already appointed, 


j Bg Mp OLD IRISH WHISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter-casks, and cases, 
—Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 
Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, 
V.C. 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION. _ ae 
INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 


This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded * Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 





LAZENBY and SON beg to direct 








4 @ attention to the following Price List of Wines: 
per dozen. 
Sherries—Good dinner wines ..........ceccseeeeeeree 248, 30s 
_— Fine wines, pale or gold 
Amontillado and Manzanilla ........ 
Vino de Pasto, a full, dry wi 
Ports—Crusted ..........000+ 





— newly bottled .. 
Clarets—Pure sound wines. 
— Fine, with bouquet .... 
Champagnes—Light and fine dry 
pints, 20s, 30s. 
— First Brands, rich and dry, quarts, 66s, 
72s; pints, 36s, 39s. 

Cognac Brandies—Old, Pale, & Brown, 48s, 60s, 72s, 90s, 
The bottles are included in the above prices, 
Foreign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kinds. 

E. LAZENBY and SON have been induced to embark 
in the Wine Trade, by the numerous inquiries of their 
customers for good sound Wines, and have imported 
and laid down a large and carefully selected stock, 
which their numerous Foreign connections have enabled 
them to do to great advantage. Their cellars are now 
open for inspection, and lists of prices and samples of 
wines will be forwarded if desired. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards 
street, Portman square, London, W. 


HE MAYFAIR SHERRY, 

. at 36s per dozen. Fit for a gentleman's table, 

Bottles and Cases included. Terms, cash, prepaid. 

Post Orders payable in Piccadilly, Samples sent free of 

charge. 

CHARLES WARD and SON, 

(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street 
West, Mayfair, W., Loudon. 


HEAL and SON, Torresuas Court mean, w. 
EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE, containing 300 illustrations, with 
prices, of bedsteads and bed-rocm furniture, together 
with priced list of bedding, sent free by post. 

HEAL and SON. 


HEAL and SON, Torrennam Covrt roan, W. 
HE ** PRINCESS ALICE ” PATENT 
LEVER HAND-LOCK STITCH SEWING 
MACHINE is unlike any other machine in the world. 
It will do every variety of work that is possible on a 
hand machine; requires no fixing to stand or table; 
and for strength, portability, easy working, and general 
effectiveness has no superior. Price 44 Guineas com- 
plete. 
“THE FAIRY” HAND SEWING MACHINE, 
£2 12s 6d, the best of its kind. The Machine for the 
illion, 
“ THE ELFIN " HAND-LOCK STITCH MACHINE, 
£3 158, complete. Samples of work gratis. 
OLIVER and CO., 67 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, 








EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. 
—WILLIAM S. BURTON has Twelve Large 
Show-rooms devoted exclusively to the separate dis- 
play of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads, The 
stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most 
varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at 
prices proportionate with those that have tended to 
make his establishment the must distinguished in this 
country. 
Bedsteads, from ........... «128 6d to £20 0s each. 
Shower Baths, from.... 8s 0d to £6 0s each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), fr s0dto £8 10s each, 
ll other kinds at the same rate. 
Pure Colza Oil ...........:0000+002.58 7d per gallon. 
ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WIL- 
LIAM 8. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain 
such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, 
Chimney-Pieces, Fire-Irons, and General Ironmongery 
as cannot be approached elsewhere either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workman- 
ship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 8s 
to £33 10s; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s to 
£5 12s; Steel Fenders, £3 3s to £11; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s to £18; Chimney-Pieces, 
from £1 8s to £100; Fire-Irons, from 3s 3d the set to 
£4 4s, The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, 
with radiating hearth-plates. 


AY ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 






FURNISHING [RONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post-free. It contains upwards of 
700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 

Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 

Nickel Silver and 

Britannia Metal Goods, 

Dish Covers, Hot-Water Dishes, 

Stoves and Fenders, 

Marble Chimney-Pieces, 

Kitchen Ranges, 

Lamps, Gaseliers, 

Tea Trays, 

Urns and Kettles, 

Table Cutlery, 

Clocks and Candelabra, 

Baths and Toilet Ware, 

Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 

Bedding and Bed-Hangings, 

Bed-Room Cabinet Furniture, 

Turnery Goods, &c., 
with List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 
Newman yard, London. 


NHANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MODERATOR LAMPs, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass, STATUETTES in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-Room erected expressly 
for these articles, 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2, 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted, 
LONDON—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad 
street.—Established 1807, 


Bhagat peeing CONSULTING a 

DENTIST, inspect (free of charge) Mr. WEBB'S 
newly invented and unequalled specimeus of mechanical 
work, constructed on the only patented improvements 
in existence worthy of notice, 27 New Bond street. 

N.B.—Late with Mr. Eskell, 8 Grosvenor street. 
Treatise, fully stating terms and explaining his pain- 
less and inimitable system, free by post. 


VNROQUET, CRICKET, and GARDE} 

J TENTS.—BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE of MARQUEES and TENTS 
for Croquet, Cricket, Archery, &c., forwarded post free 
on application, Temporary Rooms on Hire for Fétes, 
Balls, Dinners, &c.—Be particular to address Benjamin 
Edgington (only), 2 Duke street, London bridge, S8.E. 
No other establishment, 


P ARQUET SOLIDAIRES, 

HOWARD'S PATENT. No. 1,548, For FLOORS 
and BORDERINGS to ROOMS, &c. Being manufactured 
by steam machinery, is laid complete at less cost than 
Turkey carpets, having the advantage over the foreign- 
made parquets of standing perfectly, and being cheaper. 
Architects’ designs adopted without extra cost. Lllus- 
trated catalogues on application to 

26 aud 27 Berners street, London 











ASSAM TEA 

Can now be procured genuine from the 
PPER ASSAM TEA COMPANY’s 
DEPOT, 69 King William street, London, E.C— 
This Tea is sold pure as received direct from the Com- 
pany’s Plantations in Assam. It is far superior to 
China Tea in flavour, and of double the strength, Terms 
cash. Cumpoi, 2s 6d per Ib.; Souchong, 3s per Ib.; and 
Pekoe, 4s per lb, Orders with remittances should be 

addressed to the Manager of the Depot of the 
UPPER ASSAM TEA COMPANY (Limited), ¢9 

King William street, London, E.C, 


kk LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public, Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 

Priced Lists post free on application. 











T ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION,— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers, 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Qil- 
men, 
SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS' 

\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
j This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by LEA and PERRINS. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worth- 
less imitations, and should see that LEA and PERRINS’ 
names are on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR “ LEA AND PERRINS'” SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BARCLAY and Sons, London, &c., &¢., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 

PARIS EXHIBITION.—TWO GOLD MEDALS. 
IEBIG’S COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
of MEAT, as distinguished from ~ LIEBIG'S 
EXTRACT of MEAT,” which name is daily more 
used for all sorts of extracts, Warranted genuine and 
of perfect flavour by Baron Liebig, whose signature is 
onevery genuine jar, Cheapest and purest stock for 
Soups, Entrées, and Sauces, highly strengthening for 
Children and Inyalids. 11b., 148; 4lb., 78 6d; 31D., 48; 
2oz., 28, equivalent to 1d half-a-pint of best beef-tea. 
Retail, of Fortnum and Mason, all Italian Warehouse- 
men, Chemists, and Grocers. Wholesale, of Crosse 
and Blackwell, and all wholesale houses, and of Liebig’s 

Extract of Meat Company, Limited, 43 Mark lane. 


Se 








USE ONLY THE 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


DOWLANDS’ KALYDOR is universally 
esteemed by ladies for its improving and beauti- 
fying effects on the complexion and skin. It eradicates 
all redness, tan, pimples, spots, freckles, and discolora- 
tions, and renders the skin soft, clear, and blooming. 
Price 4s 6d and 8s 6d per bottle. Sold by chemists 
and perfumers. *,* Ask for “ROWLANDS' KALY- 
DOR,” and beware of spurious and pernicious articles 
under the name KALYDOR. 


{LEAR COMPLEXIONS 
for all who use the * United Service” Soap Tablet, 
which also imparts a delicious fragrance, 
Manufactured by J. C. and J. FIELD, 
Patentees of the Self-Fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemed, 
and others 
*,* Use no other.—See name on each tablet. 
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ro GENTLEMEN OWNING LAND 
or HOUSE PROPERTY.—The Advertiser, who 
; recently commenced business on his own account 
has Surveyor, Land, and Estate Agent, not finding his 
pre ction at present sufficient to occupy the whole of 
— would be glad to undertake the management 
pa Estate, on which his personal attention might be 
peneficially employed. Being the son of a farmer farm- 
ing largely in the neighbourhood of London, he has 
het every opportunity for making himself acquainted 
with agricultural] pursuits, while his employment for 
some years as surveyor to an eminent firm in London 
has enabled him to obtain extensive experience in the 
management and valuation of house and office property. 
The highest references will be given, and security if 
required. z 
Address, A. M. A., 200 Fleet street, E.C. 


‘EAM YACHTS.—Messrs. YARROW 








YT 
S and HEDLEY, Engineers, Isle of Dogs, Poplar, | 


E. construct all descriptions of Steam Yachts. Small 
Serew Steam Yachts for river navigation, from £145 
upwards, a 

Engines fitted to existing boats. 

Prices and particulars on application. 





ae i : _ ro a aa . 
MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY.—Instituted 1820. 

The security of a subscribed capital of £750,000 and 
an Assurance Fund amounting to more than seven 
years’ purchase of the total annual income. 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the 
assured every fifth year. 

Assurances of all kinds, without profits, at consider- 
ably reduced rates. 

Policies granted at very low rates of premium for the 
first five years. 

The most liberal conditions in respect of foreign 
residence and travel, revival of lapsed policies and sur- 
render values. 

Whole-world licences free of charge when the circum- 
stances are favourable. 

Endowments for children. 

Annuities—Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary. 

Notices of Assignment registered and acknowledged 
without a fee 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtained at the Company's Offices in Lon- 
don, 1 Old Broad street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, S.W., 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, E.C. 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdora. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 
The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 


Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1868. 

Fins DEPARTMBNT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks. 

Lire DEPARTMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of above 5 years’ standing. 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1867) —£1,191,968. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character. 
| of SOUTILT AUSTRALIA. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia, 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


IX POUNDS PER WEEK 

while Laid up by Injury, and 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 
£6 53 to the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 

May also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 

Single or Double Journeys, 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 


hill, and 10 Regent street. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 
SEWING MACHINES. 
h 
W F. THOMAS and CO. 
. 
Tue CELEBRATED ‘No. 2,” £10. 
JOMESTIC MACHINES, from £5 5s. 
AM LOCK-STITCH. WORK ALIKE 


on BOTH SIDES. Catalogues sent free. 


7 F. THOMAS and CO., 1 and 2, 
CHEAPSIDE, an SGENT CIRCUS 
OXFORD STREEL and REGENT CIRCUS, 

















J OLLOW AY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
ote = NERRING PRECISION.—When the health 
s reaking down from the continuance of some 
weakening dis harge, when ulcers refuse to heal, and 
pe oy mischiet is threatened, then is the time to 
ad ~~ of Holloway 8 healing Ointment and 
aaa eat ills. No treatment for giving ease and 
Olsen, “ng to @ cure can be compared to this. The 
oatee “ ¢ leans and cools the foulest and most angry 
re » Iminishes the inflammat'on, reduces the swell- 
hg. prevents the growth of proud flesh, and spares both 


rai - a Sy F 
pain anddanger. Thousands testify from their own per- | 


sonal experience to the unvarying success attending the 

use « sessed u 3 : ! 

wong J Holloway's medicaments in cases of ulcerated 
6%, Cularged veins, scurfy skin, and swelled auc! 





The LARGEST LIFE OFFICE in INDIA, 
ans ERT LIFE ASSURANCE 
£ COMPANY. 

Established 1838, for the Assurance of Lives, and for 
granting Annuities and Endowments. 
Capital—£500,000, fully subscribed by upwards of 500 
Shareholders, 

Chief Office—7 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, London, 
S.W.; with branches at Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bay; also in Ceylon and China; and Agencies 
throughout the United Kingdom and Her Majesty's 
Indian Empire, and in most of the principal towns 
on the Continent of Europe. 

DIRECTORS. 

William Beattie, Esq., M.D. 

Peter Hood, Esq., M.D, 

Jasper Wilson Johns, Esq. 

George Goldsmith Kirby, Esq., Managing Director. 

Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 

| Dr. James Nichols, M.R.C.P. 





| Vice-Admiral the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, C.B. 
Wm. Page Thomas Phillips, Esq. 

Dr. Thomas Stevenson, L.R.C.P., F.S.A. 

Robert Whitworth, Esq. 

Director of Indian Business—P. M. Tait, Esq., F.S.S. 
Department of Medical Statistics—William Farr, Esq., 

M.D., F.R.S., General Register Office. 

Consulting Actuary—Arthur Scratchley, Esq, M.A. 
Secretary of the Company—Frank Easum, Esq. 
HOME BUSINESS. 

Annual Premium Income exceeds £225,000 
Claims paid exceed  ..............006 3,000,000 
INDIAN BUSINESS. 

Annual Premium Income exceeds £105,000 
Claims paid exceed..............00000 + 2,100,000 
MANAGEMENT IN INDIA AND THE EAST. 
CALCUTTA, 

Directors of the Indian Branch. 

S. A. Apear, Esq. (Messrs. Apear and Co.), Merchant. 

W. Blacker, Esq., Merchant. 

A. M. Dowleans, Esq., Vice-Chairman of the Justices 
of the Peace. 

F. G. Eldridge, Esq. (Atkinson, Tilton, and Co.), 
Merchant, Vice-President of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce. 

F. J. Fergusson, Esq. (Berners, Sanderson, and 
Fergusson), Solicitor. 

Manackjee Rustumjee, Esq., Merchant. 

Manager of Eastern Branches—C. H. Ogbourne, Esq., 

FSS. 


MADRAS. 
Board of Management. 
F. H. Henslowe, Esq., Manager Madras Irrigation Com- 


ny. 
John M‘Iver, Esq., Secretary and Treasurer Bank of 
Madra 


adras. 

John Miller, Esq., Administrator-General. 

D. H. Paterson, Esq., F.R.C.S. 

Secretary to Branch Board—Clarence L. O'Brien, Esq. 

BOMBAY. 
Board of Management. 

H. E. Astley, Esq. (Ewart, Latham, and Co.), Merchant. 

William Loudon, Esq., Administrator-General. 

Samuel McCulloch, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 

The Hon. Framjee Nusseerwanjee Patel, Member of 
Council. 

Agents—Messrs,. Ewart, Latham, and Co., Merchants. 

Secretary to Branch Board—D. M., Slater, Esq. 

Managing Agents in Ceylon—Messrs, George Wall and 
Co., Merchants, Colombo, 

Managing Agents in China—Messrs, Augustine Heard 
and Co., Merchants, Hong Kong. 

With upwards of One Hundred Agencies at Up-Country 
Stations in India, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and 
China, 

RAPID PROGRESS of the INDIAN BRANCH. 

In proof of this it may be mentioned that the Indian 
Branch of this Office alone, without any claim whatever 
to the support of the public beyond that arising from a 
simple statement of facts, has, in about twelve years, 
issued Policies assuring Rs. 5,98,45,364, or nearly Six 
Millions sterling. This is ample evidence that the public 
have pronounced in favour of the low Premiums and 
general liberality of the terms introduced by this Com- 
pany for India, It is estimated that the local New 
Business of the Albert annually exceeds that of all the 
vther European Offices in India put together. 

The Company transacts the business of the following 
Indian Banks:—Delhi and London, Simla, Punjaub, 
United Uneovenanted Service, Agra Savings, Mussoorie 
Savings, Oude and United Service, Oude, and Allahabad 
Banks. 

Rates of Premium for India, with Forms of Proposal, 
may be obtained from the Seeretary, at the head offices 
as above, or at any of the Branches or Agencies in this 
country or in India, 


7 Waterloo place, London, S.W. 1/1/68. 


EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000, 
DIRECTORS. 


LAWForRD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham | Duncan James Kay, Esq. 


Burn. Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon,Esq. | P. F. Robertson, Esq., 
George Ireland, Esq. M.P. 


Manager—C, J. BrAiNne, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., for 3 
years at 54, and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent. 
per annum, 

Applications for particulars to be made at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


ee L 
J) 


The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Maari- 

tius, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired. 

For further particulars application to be made at the 

| office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old 

Broad street, London, By order, 

| R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


INVESTMENTS. 











WENS COLLEGE EXTENSION, 
MANCHESTER.—The Executive Committee 
desire to secure the Services of a GENTLEMAN as 
SECRETARY under an engagement which would 
probably extend over two or three years, The offices of 
the Committee are in Manchester, and a knowledge of 
the surrounding districts would be very desirable. 
Communications to be addressed to “ The Honorary 
Secretaries of the Owens College Extension Committee,” 
Owens College, Manchester, 


M.A. of CHRIST CHURCH, 
4 OXFORD, who intends to pass a Few Months on 
the Continent, with which he is well acquainted, would 
be glad to take charge of a young nobleman or gentle- 
man who may be at this time seeking an experienced 
travelling companion and cicerone in foreign lands. 
“M.A.” is thinking of going at first to Switzerland or 
Tyrol. The highest references. 
Address, “ MUSICUS,” care of Messrs. PICKERING, 
196 Piccadilly, W. 





( UEEN’S COLLEGE LNSTITUTION 
FOR LADIES, 
Tufnell Park, Camden Road, London. 
Half-Term, June 11, till end of July. 

Fee for Residents in Finishing School, 60 guineas; 
Middle School, 40 guineas; Elementary School, 30 
guineas per annum, Payment reckoned from entrance, 

Governess Students received, Certificates granted. 

For prospectuses, with list of rev. patrons and lady 
patronesses, address Mrs, Morel, Lady Principal, at the 
College. 


\ TORKING MEN’S CLUB and 

INSTITUTE UNION.—Workmen have no 
ylace of resort for society or business excepting Taverns, 
This causes waste of health, of money, and of moral 
and mental power, and therefore serious loss to the 
whole nation. 

This Society aids workmen to organize “Clubs and 
Institutes,” having all the advantages of the Tavern 
without its evils, and affording a basis for important 
social reforms as well as the means of Recreation and 
Study. The Council earnestly calls for help to carry 
on this great work. 

AUBERON HERBERT,) 
THOMAS PATERSON, '- Hon. Secretaries, 
HODGSON PRATT, 

150 Strand. 


TRUE LONDON WORKING MEN’S 

ASSOCIATION beg to announce to their Mem- 
bers, Friends, and the Public that ther SECOND 
ANNIVERSARY will be celebrated by a SOIREE, CON- 
CERT, and BALL, on WEDNESDAY EVENING, May 
20, at the ARUNDEL HALL, Whittington Club, Arundel 
street, Strand; the whole of the elegant suite of rooms 
having been engaged for the occasion. The Entertain- 
ment will consist of Short Addresses by several Mem- 
bers of Parliament, and other Friends of Working- 
Class Progress, interspersed with a selection of Vocal 
and Instrumental Music, concluding with a Grand Plain- 
Dress Ball. 

The Right Hon. A. H. LAYARD, M.P., will preside at 
the Soirée. 

The following gentlemen have promised to be pre- 
sent, and several of them will address the Meeting :— 
J. D. Coleridge, Esq., M.P., J. 8. Mill, Esq., M.P., T. 
M‘Cullagh Torrens, Esq., M.P., Andrew Lusk (Ald.), 
Esq., M.P., John Locke, Esq., M.P., A. 8. Ayrton, Esq., 
M.P., G. Onslow, Esq., M.P., R. Dalglish, Esq., M.P., 
Hon. Auberon Herbert, Sir Henry Hoare, Bart., Daniel 
Pratt, Esq.. Edmond Beales, Esq., J. Richardson, Esq. 
(CC), J. Bennett, Esq. (C.C.), C. Reed, Esq. (C.C.), J. A. 
Nicholay, Esq., F. Harrison, Esq., J. Baxter Langley, 
Esq., Colonel Dickson. 

Tickets may be obtained of any of the Stewards, of 
any Member of Committee, and at the Office, 10 Bolt 
court, Fleet street, E.C. Tickets:—Single, Is 46d; 
double (to admit lady and gentleman), 2s 6d. Doors 
will be opened at 6 o'clock. The Soirée will commence 
at half-past 7, ending at 10, The Ball will commence 
at half-past 10 and close at 3 a.m., a special licence 
having been obtained. 

*,* The proceeds of the above are to be devoted to 
discharging the Liabilities incurred by the Association 
in its promotion of the Reform Question. 

GEORGE POTTER, President. 
GEORGE TROUP, Treasurer. 
R. HARTWELL, Secretary. 


BORIGINES’ PROTECTION 
i SOCIETY.—The THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL 
MEETING of this Society will be held at the 
LONDON TAVERN, on WEDNESDAY EVENING 
Next, the 20th May. W. T. MCULLAGH TORRENS, 
Esq., M.P.. will take the chair at half-past Seven 
o'clock, Speeches will be delivered by Cyrus W. Field, 
Esq., of New York; Thomas Hughes, Esq., M.P.; R. 
N. Fowler, Esq., M.A.; the Rev. E. R. W. Krause, late 
of Raratonga; and other gentlemen. Admission free. 


NPARALLELED NOVELTIES.— 
A Spiritual Adventurer—Everything floating in 
the Air—New Wonders—Andersen's beautiful story, 
“ The Angel and the Flowers "—Spiritual Manifestations 
of a Homely Nature, daily, at a quarter to 3 and quarter 
to 8—Professor Pepper on Faraday's Optical Experi- 
ments; Rose's Photodrome; Zoetrope — George 
Buckland’s Musical Enteriainment, “* The Marquis of 
Carabas ;" scenes by O'Connor—The Automatic Leotard 
—The Abyssinian Expedition—The Automatic Chess- 
Player—The Shadow Bilondin. The whole at the 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC, Is. 


ARCLAY, SON, and CO. (late Field 
and Co)—CANDLES with SELF-FITTING 

















ENDS. 
Prize Medal Paraffine Candles..........00008 1s 8d per Ib, 
Canadian Parafifine Candles . ~~ a 
Petro-Stearine Candles .. Is2d ,, 
Stearine Candles ...... coeee ~ WES w 
Patent Wax and Sperm Candles — ae « 
Petroline Transparent Candles with plain 

OBES ncoccccvee Is Od 









12 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE 
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Issue of Further Capital for the Completion of Works 
constructed under a Contract whereby the Govern- 
ment of India have agreed to Pay for all Water Sup- 
plied for Irrigation, forming a Guarantee against 
Loss by Non-Payment of Water-Rates, such Works 
having also commenced to yield returns. 

THE EAST INDIA IRRIGATION 

and CANAL COMPANY (Incorporated by 

Special Act of Parliament, whereby the Liability of each 

Shareholder is Limited tothe Amount Payable upon his 

Shares, or the Amount of his Stock). 

SCHEME OF OPERATIONS. 
Irrigation Works in Orissa, called 
“THE ORISSA UNDERTAKING.” 

Second Issue of Capital of £1,000,000, to consist of 
Shares of £10 each, and Stock in sums varying from 
£10 each upwards. 

Deposit upon Shares £1 per Share, with liberty to 
pay up the remaining £9 or a less amount in udvance 
of Calls. 

Deposit upon Stock £10 per cent. upon Application, 
and the remainder within three mouths after Alloi- 
ment, 

Interest at Five per Cent. will be paid Half-yearly 
upon all Deposits from Ist July next, and upon all 
payments (in advance of Calls and in payment of 
Stock) made before that day, from the same time; and 
from the day of payment if made after that time. 

In the allotment of Shares a preference will be given 
to those who shall have paid in fuli, or to any extent in 
advance of Calls, 








DIRECTORS. 

JAMES THOMSON, Esq., Chairman. 
Lieutenant-Colonel John Grimes, late of the H. E.1,C. 8. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, M.P. 

Lieutenant-Colonel William Campbell Onslow, late of 
the Mysore Commission. 
General Sir George Pollock, G.C.B., G.C.S.L, &¢. 
SECRETARY.—John Westwood, Esq. 





PROSPECTU: 

The circumstances under which subscriptions are 
now invited by this Company to a further issue of 
capital are peculiarly favourable for investors, and 
present the strongest evidence of the sound and profit- 
able character of the undertaking, to complete which 
an additional outlay is required. 

This work, known as “The Orissa Undertaking,” 
consists of a very extensive scheme for Irrigation and 
Navigation throughout Orissa and the adjacent dis- 
tricts, embracing an area much larger in extent than 
England and Wales—the whole of such works having 
been most skilfully designed on behalf of the Company 
by Colonel Rundall, then their Chief Engineer, and now 
Chief Engineer of Bengal, and the general plan has 
received the approval of Government, whilst detailed 
plans of nearly the whole of the various sections into 
which it is divisible have been prepared. 

From the entire scheme there have been selected for 
first construction certain sections consisting of head 
works (that is, stone weirs or anicuts) across the rivers 
Mahanuddy, Beropa, Brahmany, and Cossye, and five 
navigating and irrigating canals, with their subsidiary 
channels traversing the country, thereby commanded, 
viz., 1. The Kendrapara Canal with its branch extend- 
ing from the populous city of Cuttack to the harbours 
of False Point and Dhamrah in the Bay of Bengal. 
2. The Toldundah Canal, extending from Cuttack to 
Pooree on the same coast, 3. The High-Level Canal 
from Cuttack to Budruck on the Salundee river, being 
the first portions of an intended canal to connect Cut- 
tack with Calcutta. 4. The Midnapore and Hooghly 
Canal, extending from the large and important town of 
Midnapore to the Hooghly River, and connecting that 
town with the port and city of Calcutta, and forming 
the terminal portions of the line connecting Cuttack 
with Calcutta; and 5. The Tidal Canal from the River 
Roopnarain to Balagai, a mauufacturing town, and 
bringing the latter into communication with Calcutta. 
When it is known that the ports of False Point and 
Dhamrah have been reported by qualified officers to be 
the finest harbours on the whole of the Indian coast 
between Bombay and the Hooghly, and that the Ken- 
drapara Canal will not only connect these with the city 
of Cuttack itself, but by means of the Mahanuddy River, 
with the vast and fertile upper districts of Chuttesgur, 
&c., the capabilities of which have been lately most ably 
and conclusively shown by Sir Richard Temple, now 
the Finance Minister of India, to be enormous, the vast 
importance of such a main artery for traffic will be 
apparent to all. The Midnapore and Hooghly Canal, 
bringing into connection with each other, as it will, two 
such important places of trade and population as Mid- 
napore and Calcutta, is also manifestly calculated to be 
highly profitable. In addition, however, to their great 
value as means of transit, these two canals are not less 
promising as main Irrigating Channels, regarding 
which more will be said presently. 

The present state of the Works now under construc- 
tion is as follows:—The expensive masonry weirs and 
head works require but little additional outlay for their 
completion, and, ultimately, their cost will be appor- 
tioned over the various channels in course of construc- 
tion, and to be constructed, for the irrigation of the land 
to be first supplied, and over such additional acreage as 
may hereafter be provided for. There is now, or will 
be immediately, opened for navigation and supply of 
Irrigation, 1053 miles of Main Canal, with 34 more 
miles in progress towards completion. There have 
also been constructed with masonry works, and capable 
of supplying water, about 134 miles of main subsidiary 
channels, and 793 miles additional are drawing closely 
towards completion. The main works thus far executed 
command about 200,000 acres, requiring only the addi- 
tion of some of the subsidiary channels to apply water 
to the land. There have been opened, sufficient for 
navigation at stated periods, but not continuously, some 
portions of the Midnapore and Hooghly Canal, and the 
Tidal Canal, and during last year (1867) the tolls 
collected upon them in their incomplete state, without 
locks and with accommodation for traffic during high 
tide only, showed signs of gradual and certain increase, 
the average of the whole year being over £59 per mile 
gross, and of the later months much higher. The 
locks require to render these sections navigable at all 
times are fast drawing towards completion, and then 
it is confidently estimated that a vast increase of traffic 
will arise. The Kendrapara Canal will, the Chief 
Engineer reports, be opened for navigation to tidal 
water, and thus to the port of Fulse Point by the end 
of he year, 








As they are now planned and being constructed, the 
five canals above named will, when completed, accord- 
ing to the estimates of many engineers most competent 
to judge, including Colonel Rundall and the present 
Chief Engineer of the Company, convey water for the 
Irrigation of about 700,000 acres. 

At the outset the Company, with the sanction of the 
Government of India, fixed the rate to be paid fora 
supply of its water at three rupees per acre for one crop, 
or five rupees per acre for two crops, which charges 
were admitted by all to be ve ute towards the 
cultivators and capable of be ed thereafter ; 
but it was found, as a measure of policy, advisable that 
a temporary reduction should be made, in order that 
the native cultivaturs might be induced to take the 
water, and so to become aware of the great benefits 
which they would inevitably receive from the Irrigation 
of their land, and which would, it was known, be such 
as to render a speedy return to the original rates a 
matter of certainty without creating dissatisfaction. 

Adopting the reduced rate of charge for Irvigation, 
and estimating the returns from navigation at the very 
moderate total of three per cent. upon the outlay (the 
present Chief Engineer has just reported that he 
estimates the returns upon the Tidal Canal will be at 
least ten per cent.), and, allowing the high charge of 
five per cent. for repairs, maintenance, establishment, 
&c., the net returus from the sections now to be com- 
pleted would be altogether twelve per cent., which by 
the re-establishment of the original rate of tive rupees 
per acre for Irrigation, would be made up to twenty-one 
per cent. net, 

These are figures the accuracy of which can be easily 
demonstrated, and any inquiry made regarding them 
at the Company's offices will be at once replied to, and 
every information given. 

The prospect of an immediate and extensive spread 
of Irrigation, and therefore of a satisfactory increase 
upon the existing returns, is highly encouraging. For 
some little time the natives, iguorant of the value of 
Irrigation, and fearing an increase of the land assess- 
ment, abstained from taking the Company's water, but 
the renewal by Government of the existing Land 
Settlement for a further period of 30 years, the judi- 
cious temporary reduction of the water-rate and other 
measures, such as the employment by the Company of 
some of the Zemindars, &c., have dispersed these im- 
pediments, and cach succeeding recent mail has 
brought intelligence evidencing a practical eagerness 
on the part of both Zemindars and Ryots to secure the 
immediate irrigation of their lands; and by reports 
received on the 3rd of the present month, and dated 
the 30th March, it appears that there had then been 
signed, connected with the Kendrapara Canal alone, 
eases (principally for three years) for about 26,000 
acres; that applications from cultivators of land under 
the same Canal were being received at the rate of from 
2,000 to 5,000 acres daily; and that the natives were 
cutting the smaller channels necessary to convey the 
water to their flelds with carnestness; further, that in 
the vicinity of the High-Level Canal meetings were 
being held by the Zemindars, and other unmistakable 
signs exhibited that the same favourable state of affairs 
there as that connected with the Kendrapara Canal 
was a mere matter of a short time, and that before the 
coming season large demands will be made for water. 
Upon the Mindapore Canal the effect of the reduction of 
the water-rate, &c., had not, at the end of March, been 
thorouglly ascertained, because the Irrigating portion 
of that Canal had been closed for some time previous 
for construction purposes, and had then only been 
reopened; but the Chief Engineer of the Company and 
the Executive Engineer in charge reported that appli- 
cations for water, in addition to the 4,000 acres supplied 
last year. had commenced, and were conildently ex- 
pected to be added to largely. 

From the foregoing it may be fairly assumed that the 
works already constructed have now entered upon their 
stuge of revenue, and that they offer to capitalists not 
only a safe investment, but one which will most as- 
suredly be very protitable ere long; and here it may be 
added, as confirmatory of this almost immediate pros- 

‘t, that the portions of the works now in hand re- 
maining to be executed, consisting maiuly of channels 
for the distribution of the water, will necessarily be the 
easiest of construction as well as the most productive, 
and will add materially to the per-centage of returns on 
the whole outlay. 

It is important to add here that the profits mentioned 
in this Prospectus have been estimated upon the whole 
of the capital expended and now to be raised by the 
Company, although in the event of the entire scheme 
of works being hereafter carried out, of which there 
can be little doubt, seeing its promising character, much 
of that expenditure will have to be taken from off the 
present works, and charged to the other sections when 
undertaken. 

There is also another feature of great importance, 
which must not be omitted in the consideration of the 
fitness of this undertaking for an investment. By the 
contract it is expressly provided that the Company 
shall be paid for the water supplied for Irrigation to the 
cultivators—not by the cultivators themselves—but by 
the Government of India; and that the price to be so 
paid by the Government to the Company for such 
water shall be the price charged to the cultivators, and 
shall be fixed su as to represent a fair charge for the 
water to the parties using it. With reference to this 
stipulation, it has been acknowledged by the Govern- 
ment that they alone are liable in respect to the non- 
payment for water supplied, so that the Company are 
released from all fear of liability to loss of any portion 
of their water-rate, The value of the foregoing arrange- 
ment can hardly be too highly prized, forming as it 
does a certain and safe guarantee of payment for every 
portion of the water supplied for Irrigation. 

It has been determined by the Directors to limit, at 
any rate for the present, the expenditure to about 
£130,000 per annum, whereby they will be enabled to 
make all future Calls small in amount and at regular 
stated periods, not exceeding on the whole £2 per shure 
during each year; at the same time they are enabled 
by the Act of Incorporation to issue the required Capi- 
tal partially in Shares of £10 each, and partially in 
Stock divisible into sums varying from £10 upwards, 
—a plan which will suit the convenience of those who 
desire to limit their liability to a fixed sum at once and 
to be relieved from future calls, and also those who 
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may prefer to pay the amount of capital held by them | 


by easy instalments in the shape of calls. 
Applications for Shares and Stock may now be made 
by filling up and forwarding either of the accompany- 


——_—______ 
street place, Southwark Bridge, London, E.c, (where 

full Prospectus and Forms of Application may be hed 
but it is necessary that it should be understood that 5 
application will be considered unless a deposit of £1 4 
each Share, or of £10 per cent. upon the amount a 
Stock applied for, has been made either to the Banker 
of the Company, Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and co 
No. 1 Pall Mall, East; or at the Offices of the Company, 
The deposit will be returned without deduction if the 








| application is not acceded to, 


7 Ae fee a 

Recommended by the Government of India, thus:— 
“We have long regarded this great Scheme (the 
Behar Undertaking) as one of all others in India to 
which Private Capital should be invited.” 

The same Government have now agreed to pay for 
Water supplied by the Company, they participate 
in some of the profits realized atter 20 per cent, shal} 
have been received by the Shareholders, 

rMHE EAST INDIA IRRIGATION 

and CANAL COMPANY (incorporated by 

Special Act of Parliament, whereby the Liability og 

each Shareholder is Limited to the Amount Payable 

upon his Shares, or the Amount of his Stock), 
INTENDED SCHEME. 
The Construction of Irrigation Works in Behar, to be 


called 
“THE BEHAR UNDERTAKING,” 

All preliminary investigation has been made, ang 
plans prepared and approved for immediate construe- 
tion. 

First Issue of Capital for the Behar Undertaking 
£1,000,000, in Shares of £10 each, and Stock in sums 
varying from £10 each upwards. 

Deposit upon Shares £1 per Share, with liberty to pay 
up the remaining £9 or a less amount in advance of 
Calls, 

Deposit upon Stock £10 per cent. upon Application, 
and the remainder within three months of the Allotment, 

Interest at 5 per cent. will be paid upon all Deposits 
from the Ist July next, and upon all payments in ad- 
vance of Calls and in payment of Stock, made before 
that day, from the same time; and from the day of 
payment, if made after that time. : 

In the allotment of Shares and Stock, a preference 
will be given to those who shall have paid in full, or in 
advance of Calls. 

Directors and Officers, the same as set forth in the 
Orissa Undertaking Advertisement. 

















PROSPECTUS. 

This Company was incorporated by special Act of 
Parliament in 1561, and under the powers thus granted 
and under a contract made with the Indian Govern- 
ment, it originally undertook the carrying out of a 
scheme of works in Orissa, styled “ The Orissa Under- 
taking,” and such has been the rapidity with which the 
construction of the first selected sections has been 
prosecuted that, at this time, water for the Irrigation of 
at least 200,000 acres can bé supplied—a rate of progress 
more rapid and more satisfactory than has ever yet 
been attained in India, A large demand for the water 
has already arisen, and it is clear that the success of 
that undertaking is now beyond a doubt. 

The Directors, in 1864, concluded arrangements for 
another Contract with the Secretary of State in Council, 
whereby the Company were authorized to carry outa 
project for applying the waters of the river Soane to the 
Irrigation of the land lying on its western side as far as 
Chunar, and on its eastern side as far as Patna, a 
genera! sketch-plan and description whereof has been 
submitted to and approved by the Goveraments of 
India and Bengal; and it is for this project subscrip- 
tions for capital are now invited. 

This second undertaking of the Com 
named “The Behar Undertaking.” It 

















ry has been 
based upon 


| most careful investigations and plans made during 






ernment, 





several years, under command from the ¢ 
by Colonel Dickens, and has been styied “The Soane 
Canal Project; but—and this is very important—the 
arrangement of the head works has been greatly im- 
proved, and in truth replanned, by Coloue! Rundall, in 
‘e with the eminently ssful Madras sys- 
y these improvements, w have received the 
und approval of Gove nt, the prospective 
protits have been greatly increased. 

The great value and promising nature of * 
Undertaking ” have, during the last eight or ten years, 
been so weil and favourably discussed in England and 
throughout India, tirst by the Government and then by 
the Company's officers, and are now so generally 
known, that any statement which the Directors might 
add upon the subject would be supe they, 
therefore, limit themselves to an assurance that they 
are s ed it presents a safe, sound, aud protitable 
investment; and, unhesi gly it subscription 
towards the requisite capital; at the same time they 
quote, as confirmatory of their own judgment, the fol- 
lowing :— 

Firstly.—An extract from a despatch to the Secretary 
of State in Council, dated 10th March, 1862, recom- 
mending that the Soane Canal Project should be given 
toa private company, which despatch was sigued by 
the late Lord Canning as Governor-General, and by 
Sir Henry Bartle Frere (since Governor of Bombay, and 
now a Member of the Council of India in England), Sir 
C, Beadon (afterwards Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal), 
Sir Robert Napier (Mow commanding the Forces in 
Abyssinia), Samuel Laing, Esq., M.P. (then the Finance 
Member of Couucil for India), and the Hon. W. Ritchie, 
being the whole of the Governinental Council, v 

* His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor considers that 
it (the Soane Canal project) holds out better prospects 
than the Orissa scheme. 1 that it would be good for 
both the East India Irrigation Company and for the 
country if the Company were to adopt this instead of 
the other; but the projectors prefer that originally 
selected by them. 

“We have long regarded this scheme as one of all 
others, in India, to which private capital should be 
invited, 

“ There is this advantage in Government taking the 
initiative in planning the great works of the country, 
that they are so placed before the public that they can 
be discussed in the light of local knowledge and expe- 
rience. The only drawback to doing this is, the risk of 
misleading capitalists and raising mistrust of such 
investments. 

“In the present instance no such risk need be ap- 
prehended, for there is evident, throughout Colonel 
Dickens's Report, a most conscientious endeavour to 





























































ing Forms to the Company's Offices, $ and 9 Queen- | anticipate the maximum cost of the work. 
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st that such means should be 
a ae to you to make known the out- 
taken —, Dickens's scheme in quarters where it 
line of © sidered with a view to taking up the work, 
oe bag should be prepared to inform any capi- 
and that omy offer to do so, of the terms upon which 
talists, . ar be put into their hands.” 
the wor © paragraphs from a Minute re- 


iiy.—Tw 3 - 
And. oe sir P P. Grant, when Lieutenant-Governor 


corded by ~ ays 
of Benge, ‘ficent srovinee of Behar, which would be 
“The magn’ . Captain Dickens's projected 


: watered . 
ery ol the Soane. The cost here would certainly 
Can 


. + less (than at Cuttack), and the returns 
e very te qupocted to be much more secure, 
my ee know, as a fact, the value of irrigation in 
necante soil is better and the natural rainfall is less 
ee onan average, aud much less certain in Behar 
jes Cuttack. The most valuable crops are not the 
than — s in Behar, and for the most valuable crops 
— “it - found by experience that expensive Well 
iejgation pay®, which has not been proved by experi- 
»e to be the general case in Orissa. 
a venture to recommend this enterprising Company, 
whose success every person connected with India 
- t feel deep interest, to consider Captain Dickens's 
whem of irrigation from the Soane, for which com- 


jete plans and estimates are available, and nothing is | 


but the money ;"— toh 
— that Sir P. P. Grant's opinions have been 


by many officers of Government thoroughly 
confirmed to indge, and who have stated that the 
district of Behar has a population denser, and of a more 
commercial and enterprising character than that of 
Orissa, and already convinced of the value of irrigation, 
whilst it possesses & permanent land settlement. 

e Directors forbear to estimate the probable 
profits to be derived from “ The Behar Undertaking; 
they prefer to point, as a guide to a fair judgment upon 
the matter, to the ascertained results pr: duced by simi- 
jar undertakings which have been completed, and to 
call attention to the now uncontroverted fact that all 
similar works in India, when properly selected, 

and executed, must inevitably yield consider- 
able returns—leaving out of sight the profits to be 
derived from uavigation—indeed it is difficult to con- 
ceive how the sale of an article so absolutely essential 
in agriculture and to life as water is in India, can be 
otherwise than productive of large profits upon capital 
expended to create its supply. : 

It is necessary, however, to state that in the present 
case the profits will be derived chiefly from two 
sources :-— 

Firstly —The sale to the Government of water for 
Irrigation, at a price to be fixed, from time to time, by 
the mutual consent of the Government and the Com- 
pany, or by arbitrators appointed by each, which price, 
when so fixed, must, according to the contract, repre- 
sent the fair value of the water to the parties using it, 
and must be paid by the Government to the Company 
—a guarantee of great value against loss, 

Secondly,—Tolls levied from all boats and vessels 
using the navigable water ways of the Company, and 
rates and fares for the conveyance of goods and pas- 
sengers thereon ; 

Irrespective of three minor, though, as shown by 
experience, promising resources, viz 

1. Rent for mills and factories which may be estab- 
lished on the banks of the various channels, and sup- 
plied with water-power therefrom. The water-power 
to be thus available will be very large. 

2. The cultivation and sale of timber and other pro- 
duce raised upon the land of the Company. 

3. The supply of water to the various villages and 
towns within the vicinity of the Company's Canals for 
private and public purposes. 

By the contract with the Government the Company 
are entitled to receive and retain all profits from the 
sale of water for Irrigation, until the dividends paid to 
Shareholders shall exceed 20 per cent. upon the total 
expenditure made, after which the balance of such pro- 
fits is to be divided equally between the Government 
and the Company. The returns from all other sources 
are to belong to the Company exclusively. 

The scheme of works to be executed has now been 
thoroughly investigated and carefully replanned on 
behalf of the Company, and particulars submitted to 
and approved by the Government. Detailed plans and 
estimates of the head works on the Soane, and of 20 
miles of main canal, that is, 10 miles proceeding from 
either side of that structure, have likewise been pre- 
pared, and in like manner approved, so that there will 
be no delay in making preliminary surveys, plans, &c., 
all of which have been effected, and everything made 
ready for immediate constructive operations—a great 
advantage, not possessed heretofore by any other under- 
taking of a like character, because the realization of 
profits has been thus brought so much nearer. 

The Capital has been divided into Shares of £10 
each, and Stock in sums ranging from £10 upwards, to 
suit the convenience of all, as it is thought many may 
desire to take a definite amount of Stock, or to pay up in 
full, and thus be free at once from all future care about 
calls and from all future liability, whilst others may 
prefer a smaller sum down as a deposit on shares, and 
pay up the residue by instalments as calls may be 
made, 

Some Shares have been already allotted in India. 

he Share capital will be called up slowly, and so as, 
With the stock, to maintain an expenditure at the rate 

of about £130,000 per annum, £2 per share during 
each year will be ample for this. 

Applications for Shares may now be sent to the Com- 
pany's Offices, 8 and 9 Queen-street place, Southwark 
Bridge, London, E.C., where a full Prospectus and Forms 
of Application may be had; but it is necessary that it 
should be understood that no application will be con- 
sidered unless a deposit of £1 on each Share, or of £10 
percent. upon the amount of stock applied for, has 
been made either to the Bankers of the Company, 
Messrs, Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., No. 1 Pall Mail. 
East ; or at the Offices, 8 and 9 Queen-street place, South- 
wark Bridge, London, E.C. The deposit will be returned 
without deduction if the application is not acceded to. 
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THE NEW TALE. 


Now ready, in crown 8yo, cloth, 5s, 


TRUE OF HEART. 
By KAY SPEN. 

“A very graceful and natural story. In some parts 
it reminds us of ‘Jane Eyre’; but there is nothing in 
it of the weirduess which characterizes that novel, and 
it is very much fuller of heart and natural genial affec- 
tion.” —Odbserrer, 

* Algernon Fortescue and his friend Mr. Graham are 
well drawn characters......... Cecilia Frampton is an 
amusing sketch.”"—/ublic Opinion, 

“ We have read no book which has pleased us more 
than this for a long time. Its simple natural grace is 
quite refreshing......[t reads almost like 2a veritable 
autobiography—like a tale which is fact.”"—Loadon 
Scotsman, 

“Tt abounds in touching incident, in skilful sketch- 
ing, and in just and noble sentiment. There are 
several chapters which it is hard to read with dry eye 
and quiet throat.”"—Freeman. 

“A well told story, appealing by its simplicity and 
tenderness to the tiner feelings of our nature.”— Weetly 
Review. 

“A well told story, true to nature, without anything 
of mere sentimentalism, and with nothing of mere sen- 
sationalism.”—Jerwick Warder. 

London and New York: Virtue and Co. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


ALL for GREED: a Novel. By the 
Baroness BLAZE DE Bury, With Illustrations by 
G, H, Thomas, 

“It is quite refreshing to mect with a pleasant, life- 
like, well considered, and carefully written book such 
as ‘All for Greed.” French country-town life is vividly 
portrayed, and the points which distinguish it from 
English provincial life are touched by the hand of one 
well accustomed to both,, The two priests are well 
considered poriraits., he old woodeutter is a 
strange creation. Any one who takes the slightest 
interest in a lively picture of Continental life,—in the 
working of I ‘2 institutions, the tone of thought, 
the habits of life, the manners of the people,—will find 
much rea! pleasure in reading this book.”—.xvaminer. 

London and New York: Virtus and Co, 











This day, post 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


A TREATISE on the METALLURGY 
of IRON. Containing Outlines of the History and 

sses of Manufacture, Methods of Assay, and 

yrses of Iron Ore, &. By H. BAUERMAN, 
F.G.S., Associate of the Royal School of Mines. 
Iilustrated with numerous Engravings from Draw- 
ings by J. B. Jordan, er 

“A very useful volume...... The author has sought to 
furnish in a single volume all the information that 
practical workers of iron, students, and owners of 
mines require, and has well attained his object."— 
Mining Journal, 

“The manufacture of iron in all its stages is very 
clearly and satisfactorily described...... To all who are 
interested in the subject we recommend this treatise; 
in it will be found clear descriptions of every process, 
from the smelting of the ore to the production of mer- 
chant bar and rail, the rolling of armour-plates, and the 
couversion, by Bessemer's process, of iron into steel.”"— 
Athenwum. 

London and New York: Virrve and Co, 












This day, in Svo, cloth, 14s, 

A TREATISE on FRICTIONAL 
ELECTRICITY, in Theory and Practice, By Sir 
WILLIAM SNow Harris, FS. Edited, with a 
Memoir of the Author, by CHARLES TOMLINSON, 
F.R.S. With 120 Illustrations, 

“ This book was not written for electricians, but for 
the public, The author's object was to give a simple 
exposition of facts; to make known with all possible 
clearness the laws which physical science has eluci- 
dated. In this he has been very successful, and every 
siudent in electricity should carefully read what he has 
written. "—A/henvun, 

London and New York : Virtue and Co. 

This day, in post 8vo, cloth, 5s, 

STUDIES in ENGLISH PROSE. 
Specimens of the Language in its various Stages. 
With Notes Explanatory and Critical. Together 
with a Sketch of the History of the English Lan- 
guage and a Concise Anglo-Saxon Grammar. 
By Joseru Payne, Author of “ Studies in English 
Poetry.” 

“One of the most interesting as well as useful edu- 
cational works that has hitherto been published, and it 
will be found a most valuable text-book for schuols and 
colleges,” —Vdbserver. 

“The selections are made with judgment, and the 
explinatory notes are copious, without superfluity.”"— 
Daily News, 

London and New York: Virtve and Co, 

















For GENTLEMEN—FASHIONS for the PRESENT 
SEASON. 
J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of 
Europe, 114 to 120 Regent street, 22 Cornhill, London ; 
10 Mosley street, Manchester; and 50 Bold street, 
Liverpool. 

SPECIALITIES—In OVERCOATS of Tweed, Melton, 
and Cheviot Cloths, 21s, 31s 6d, 
42s, 52s 6d, and 633 each. 

SPECIALITIES—In FROCK and MORNING 

COATS of Twilled lnperial and 
Melton Cloths. 

TROUSERS of Cheviot, 
Buenos Ayres, Australian, and 
German Woois, 16s, 21s, 25s, 
28s, 328, and 345s per pair, 
SPECIALITIES—In WAIS' 


SPECIALITIES—in 


STCOATS of Cashmeres, 





= 





Tners street, Oxford street, W. Factory 34 
ba 35 Charles street. 


Quiltings, Drills, &e. 
Superior Dress for immediate use or made to 
measure at a few hours’ notice. 
H. J, and D, NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers. 





23 6d, Mouthly. 
THE CONIEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS OF THE MAY Numper, 

1. LACORDAIRE: a Stuwiy. By R. W. Dale. M.A, 

. TECHNICAL EDUCATION. By J. M. Ludlow 

HENRY WATKINS ALLEN. By the Rev. Canon 
Robertson. 

4. Professor BAIN on MIND and the CORRELATION 
of FORCE. 

A SHORT PLEA for LATIN VERSE. 
Rev. Alfred Church. 

The NATIONAL INCOME of the UNITED KING- 
DOM—WAGES, PROFITS, RENTS. 

The EDUCATION QUESTION in HOLLAND,—IL 
By a Datch Clergymiv 

8. MEMOIRS of BARON BUNSEN, 

NOTICES of BOOKS :—1. Theological—2. Historical 
3. Philosophical and Sciontitie—t. Poetry, Fictiva, 
and Essay—)5, Miscellaneoas, 


NEW BOOKS & NEW EDITIONS. 
LA BELLE FRANCE. By Bessie 


PARKES-BELLOC, Author of “ Vignettes,” “ Essays 
on Woman's Work,” &. Square 8vo, illustrated, 


12s. 


‘“*ECCE HOMO.” 
Hon. W. E. GLADSTONS. 
Svo, 5s. 

“A curiously delicate essay on the method pursued 
in ‘Ecce Homo,’ the fine and complicated texture of 
which is in strange contrast with the bold doubts and 
bold dogmatisms of modera thought.”—Spectator. 


PRAYERS in the CONGREGATION. 
By — Warp Bescuer, D.D. Small crown 
Svo, 33 Gd. 


A SISTER’S BYE-HOURS. By the 
Author of “ Studies for Stories.” Crown 8vo, illus- 
trated, 5s, 

“ We put this book down with regret, We have sail 
enough to show that it is brimful of trae, warm affec- 
tion, and that it is as fauitiess in language as it is 
simple in style."—London Review. 


The DISCIPLE, and other POEMS. By 
GeorGE MAcDoN ALD, M.A., Author of “ Within and 
Without,” &e. Crown Svo, 6s, 

“Year by year Mr. MacDonald is winning his way 
to a high place among contemporary poets. Each new 
volume reveals fresh powers. The present volumes 
contains, we think, the tluest pieces he has written, It 
is both broader and maniier in tone and sentiment, 
and, from an artistic point of view, it shows an 
increased mastery of lauguage and clearness of 
thought."— Westminster Review, 


REMINISCENCES of a HIGHLAND 
PARISH. By Norman Macieop, D.D. New and 
Cheaper Edition, crown Svo, 6s, 

“One of the most refreshing and delightful books 
which can anywhere be found. Let none be kept from 
reading it. The impression which it makes is the 
nearest thing possible to the delight of wandering in 
fine autumn weather on the braesides of the mountains 
that look forth on the islands and the Atlantic. And 
the reader will find in the book what the mere wan- 
derer cannot see in nature—a rich storehouse of noble 
humanities.”"—Scotsman. . 


The CHRIST of HISTORY. By John 


Youne, LL.D. New and enlarged Edition, crown 
8. 





By the 





By the Right 


Second Edition, crown 


On 

















“ The argument is sustrined with great dignity, and 
is recommended by its literary ability as well as its in 
trinsic importance.” —.1/%en vam. 


Dr. AUSTIN'S GUESTS. By William 
Gitpert, Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum,” &c, 
Popular Edition, crown Svo, 6s, 

“ This is one of the small number of works of current 
fiction that are not made only to be borrowed from a 
lending library, but are worth putting on one’s book- 
shelves.”"—A.raminer, 


DAYS of YORE. By Sarah Tytler. 
Uniform with “ Papers for Thoughtful Girls.” Popu- 
lar Edition, crown 8vo, 53, 

“The concentrated power which we admire n 
‘Citoyenne Jacqueline’ is precisely the kind of power 
to ensure an equal success to the author in * Days of 
Yore. No story in the book disappoints us: each has 
‘the virtue of a full draught in afew drops; and in each 
there is the quintessence of such a novel as Thackeray 
might have written,"—J’al/ Mall Gazette. 


POEMS WRITTEN foraCHILD. By 
Two Frienps. Second Edition, Square 32mo, 
illustrated, 3s 6d. 

“It is long since we have met anything with the 
genuine ring about it as clearly as this; it reminds us of 
the days when Hood and Thackeray and the high- 
spirited old Lrish priest of Fraser were delighting us 
with a kind of music now rarely heard; unforced 
humour dashed with pathetic grace ; poetry that seemed 
written for poetry's sake; poetry not too trivial for 
remembrance, nur too serious for enjoyment, '—/all 
Mall Gazette. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
The MAW of BIRTH and the WOMAN 
of the PEOPLE. By Maria Scuwartz, 3 vols. 
Ost SVL. 

“The story is undoubtedly clever, and is entirely free 
from the vulgar sensationalism which characterizes too 
many of our modern works of fiction, It is irresistibly 
enthralling and unexceptionally healthy in its tone.”"—~ 
Nonconformist, 


GRACE'S FORTUNE. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“ Really a good novel, truthfully conceived, and care- 
fully written: an honest story of love, misfortune, aud 
varied goodness.”"—Contem porary Review, 


The WIZARD of the MOUNTAIN. 
By WILLIAM GitBert, Author of “Dr. Austin’s 
Guests.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 

“Mr, Gilbert has struck a new vein,in which we hope 
he will continue to work. Many of the tales are per- 
fectly fairy-like."— Westminster Review, 

STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate hill. 
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MR. BENTLEY'S LIST. 


By AUTHORITY of the AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT 


Recollections of My Life. By 


the late Emperor MAXIMILIAN, 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
[On Wednesday next. 


A New Edition of “The Heavens ;” 


an Illustrated Handbook of Popular Astronomy. 
By AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. Edited by J. NORMAN 
LocKYER, F.R.A.S. Imper‘al 8vo, with 225 Illus- 
trations, Coloured Lithographs, and Woodcuts. 
21s, [la a few days. 
“If anything can mike the study of astronomy easy 
and engaging to ordinary minds, it will assuredly be 
a work of the attractive style and handsome aspect of 
M. Guillemin’s treatise on * The Heavens.’ It deserves to 
be spokenof with all praise as one towards which author, 
editor, illustrator, and publisher have equally done their 
best. Of the translation itself we cannot speak too 
highly. It has all the force and freshness of original 
writing.”"—Saturday Review. 


English Seamen under the Tudors. 


By H. R. Fox Bourne, Author of “ English 
Merchants,” &e. In 2 vols. large post 8vo, 21s. 
“Mr. Fox Bourne, already favourably known by his 
“Memoir of Sir Philip Sidney,’ and * English Mer- 
chants,’ has now written two entertaining volumes, 
which chronicle the glorious achievements and daring 
genius of the sailors of the sixteenth century. The 
defeat of the ‘Invincible Armada,’ which has been so 
often related, is here described at length, and this 
description acquires a fresh interest from the skilful 
use made by Mr. Bourne of the letters and speeches of 
the chief actors in that heroic combat.”"—Lwaminer, 


Historical Essays on Latter 


TIMES :—The Dukes of Burgundy—Charles the 
Fifth—Philip the Second and the Taciturn—Car- 
dinal Richelieu—The First English Revolution— 
William the Third. ByJ. VAN Prat. Edited by 
Sir EpMuNp HEAD, Bart. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 

“In historical portraiture these essays excel. The 
characters of Lovis XL, Charles V., Francis L, Philip 
IL, Granvelle, and Richelieu are all of them masterly. 
With M. Van Praet, who spent thirty years in the 
service of King Leopold as Secretary and Minister of 
the Household, we feel ourselves behind the scenes, 
and are introduced to men as they actually were, as 
they got up their parts to play upon the world’s stage. 
Van Praet rises to the height of his theme, carrying his 


readers with him.”"—<Afhenwum. 
History of Greece. By Dr. 


Ernest Curtivs. Translated by A. W. Warp, 
M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 
Vol. I. Demy 8vo0, 15s. 


The Miscellaneous Prose Works 
of EDWARD BULWER, LORD LYTTON, now 
first collected, including Charles Lamb—Schiller 
—Pitt and Fox—Goldsmith—Gray—Lake Leman— 
Verona—On the Difference between Authors and 
the Impression of them conveyed by their Works 
—Infidelity in Love—The Intiuence of Love upon 
Literature—IIl-Health—The Departure of Youth— 
The Influence of Love upon Human Life, &. 3 
vols, demy 8vo, 36s, 

“ Few books are likely to be more generally popular 
‘during the present season than the miscellaneous works 
of a statesman, essayist, poet, and novelist, whose 
reputation has scarcely for a moment been dimmed by 
the rise of some of the most brilliant stars of literature, 
at a time when his fame as a writer had already well 
nigh reached its zenith."—Athenwum, 








RicHARD BENTLEY. New Burlington street, Publisher 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


1 Pcie BROUGHAM’S WORKS. 





In Eleven Vols. post 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


HE CRITICAL, HISTORICAL, and 
4 MISCELLANEOUS WORKS of HENRY, LORD 
BROUGHAM. 
London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and Co., 10 Stationers’ 
Hall court. 


~ 8y¥0, cloth, 10s 6d, 
NGLAND and FRANCE UNDER the 
HOUSE of LANCASTER. By Henry, Lord 
BROUGHAM. 
London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and Co., 10 Stationers’ 
Hall court. 
In Three Vols. small 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
ISTORICAL SKETCHES | of 
EMINENT STATESMEN of the TIME of 
GEORGE IIL By Henry, Lord Brovenam., 
London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and Co., 10 Stationers® 
Hall court. 


if ORD BROUGHAM'S WORKS.—A 
alld Complete List sent on application. 
CHARLES GRIFFIN 10 Stationers’ 


London: and Co., 


Hall court. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d, with a fine Portrait 
on steel, 

HE LIFE of LORD BROUGHAM. 

His Career as a Statesman, a Lawyer, and a 

Philanthropist, from authentic sources, By JOHN 
McGILcunis! 

London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and Co., 

Hall court. 


10 Stationers’ 


. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


‘ ° eae 
Saints and Sinners; 
CHURCH and ABOUT IT. By Dr. 
vols, large post 8vo, 24s, bound. 
CONTENTS,—The Magnates of the Old Church—The Old 
Folk of the Old Church—Life round St. Paul's Cross— 
Sceptre and Crosier—Throne and Pulpit—Ordination— 
Preferment—Congregations—Pews—Notes on Stray 
Sermons— Font, Altar, and Gray Irregular Marriages 
—Long and Short Sermons—Texts and Church Stories 
—Style at Home—Titles and Dress—Sports and Pas- 
times—The Joy Songs of the Church—Royal, Military, 
Naval, and Family, and Newgate Chaplains—Popular 
and Fashionable Churches—Fashionable Congrega- 
tions—Country Clergymen—Honorarium—Slang in 
High Places—Axe and Crosier—The Pulpit and the 


Spiritual Wives. By Hepworth 


Dixon, Author of “ New America.” 
TION, with a new Preface. 2 vols., with Portrait. 


or, In 


DORAN. 2 











Charlie Villars at Cambridge. 


By G. L. TOTTENHAM (Trinity College). 2 vols. 21s, 
“There are many interesting and suggestive topics 
treated of in Mr. Tottenham's book.”—7iémes. 


Through Spain to the Sahara. 


By M. BeTHamM Epwarps, Author of * A Winter 
with the Swallows,” &¢, Svo, Illustrations, 15s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
From Olympus to Hades. 


Mrs. Forrester, Author of * Fair Women.” 


A Noble Woman. By J. ©. 
JEAFFRESON. SECOND EDITION. 3 vols. 

* This book owes its existence to good honest work, 
and it has other merits also. Many of the descriptive 
passages are excellent, and there is real humour in 
the story, as well as real pathos.”"—Saturday Review, 

“A very pleasant book. The story has a healthy, 
genuine reality which mikes it charming.”—Afthen-eum, 


’ ye 
The Countess’s Cross. By Mrs. 
EGERTON. 3 vols. 
“This story, which possesses a charm that is quite 
indescribable, is evidently the work of a very accom- 
plished lady, one familiar with the best society. The 
heroine interests us from the first, for very seldom has 
amore charming creature flitted across the flelds of 


romance.”"—U, 8, Mag. 
Country Coteries. By Lady 
“A clever and amusing novel."—Athenxvum. 


CHATTERTON. 3 vols, 
Colonel Fortescue’s Daughter. By 
Lady CHARLES THYNNE, Author of “Vaan” 


By 


3 vols, 


3 vols. 





Just published, price 1s, post free. 

YEV. J. J. TAYLER.—CHRISTI- 

» ANITY: WHAT IS IT? and WHAT HAS 
IT DONE? 
By the same Author, price 1s 6d, or together with the 

above, Is. 
Rev. J. J. TAYLER. —A CATHOLIC 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH the WANT of OUR TIME. 
Also, 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

Rev. J. J. TAYLER.—An ATTEMPT to 
Ascertain the CHARACTER of the POURTH GOSPEL, 
especially in its Relation to the First Three. 
WILLIAMS and NorGArte, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
garden, Loudon, and 20 South Frederick street, Edin- 
burgh. 


THE SCIENTIFIC WONDER. 
This instrument has a clear magnifying power 
of 32,000 times, shows all kinds of animalcule in water, 
circulation of the blood, &c., &c., adulteration of food, 
milk, &c., and is just the microscope that every surgeon, 
dentist, schoolmaster, student, and working-man should 
have, 
It is pronounced by the Press (and all scientifle men 
who have seen it) to be the best, cheapest, and most 
simple microscope ever invented. 
It has twenty times the power of the Cuddington 
or Stanhope Microscope, and is twice as good as 
the celebrated Rae Microscope (which has been 
awarded so many prize medals), as may be inferred 
from the following letter received from Mr. Rac himself. 
CARLISLE, December 12th, 1867, 
To Mr. McCULLocu, PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT 
MAKER, 

Sir,—Having seen some of your Diamond-Plate 
Lenses, I write to ask your terms for supplying me 
with the same per 20 gross, as [ consider them superior 
to mine.—Yours &c., 

RAE and CO., Opticians, Carlisle. 
I beg to inform the public that I have no agents 
anywhere, and all pretended agents are impostors. 
The above instrument can only be had from me, in 
Birmingham. Those ut a distance who care for instruc- 
tion and umusement, cau have it safe and free by 
sample post, with book of full instructions, on receipt 
of 32 postage stamps. Samples sent abroad, two 
stamps extra, 
All persons wishing further particulars and_testi- 
monials, must send stamped and addressed envelope. 
Address, A, MeCULLOCH, Philosophical Instrument 
Maker, 18 Blucher street, Birmingham. 












Pee 
ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY 
COMPANY. 

LATE HOOKHAM'S LIBRARY 
ESTABLISHED ONE =uspEee AND Four Years, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 

(Commencing at any Date.) 
Class I.—For the NEWEST BOOKg 
In London, In the Country. The Tin 


THREE VOLUMES ov SIX VOLUMES for £9 9 
SLX ve or NINE . 


ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY 
COMPANY. 





The CARRIAGE FREE arrangements for the 
accommodation of CLuBs and INstiTUTIONg 
both in Town and Country, are on the most 
liberal scale possible. 





Class I.—For the NEWEST BOOKs, 
CARRIAGE FREE. 
FIFTEEN VOLUMES at a time for FIVE GUINEAS 
perannum ; or, 
EIGHTY VOLUMES at a time for TWENTY-FIy 
GUINEAS per annum. — 
Class IIl.—For OLDER BOOKS, 
CARRIAGE FREE, 
FORTY VOLUMES at a time for FIVE GUINEAS 
per annum; or, 
TWO HUNDRED VOLUMES at a time for TWENTY 
GUINEAS per annum. 

Terms of Subscription, Lisis of the Newest and of 
Older Books, and Sale Catalogues, are forwarded free 
on application to THOMAS HOOKHAM, Manager, 
15 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, Ww, 
City Office: 32 Poultry, E.C. 

Manchester Branch: 25 Corporation street, 
Paris Agency: 64 Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré, 


ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY 


COMPANY. 


BARGAINS IN BOOKS. 


Her Majesty's Journal (Best Edition), 3s 6d—Early 
Years of the Prince Consort, 4s 6d—Hepworth Dixon's 
Spiritual Wives, 2 v., 16s—T. S. Duncombe's Life, 2 v, 
83—Bonnechose's History of France, 2 v. (New Copies), 
15s—Dyer's Kings of Rome (New Copies), 11s—A Winter 
with the Swallows, 5s—Palgrave's Arabia, 2 v., 9s—Lord 
E. Cecil's Impressions, 1s 6d—Leslie’s Life of Reynolds, 
2 v., lls—Last Chronicle of Barset, 2 v., 7s—A Hero's 
Work, 3 v., 5s 6d—Love's Sacrifice, 3 v., 6s—Old Sir 
Douglas, 3 v., 3s—Not Wisely, but Too Well, 3 y., 286d, 
and Twelve Hundred others. 

The NEW SALE CATALOGUE (just out) is for- 
warded free by THOMAS HOOKHAM, Manager. 

15 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Chief Office : 


| ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's 

4 square, London,—Founded in 1841, 
PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PresipeNtT—The Earl of CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains $5,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various Languages. Subserip- 
tion, £3a year, or £2. with Entrance fee of £6; Life 
Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to 
country and ten totown members. Reading-room open 
from Ten to Six (from Ten to 8 until Ist August), 
Prospectus on. application. Catalogue (new edition), 
price 15s; to members, 10s 6d. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


ue LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 





Ls James's square, is NOW OPEN until EIGHT 

oclock in the EVENING, and will continue to be so 

until the 31st JULY. 

[ ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James 
d 


square, 








The ANNUAL ¢ CRAL MEETING of the 
Members of the Library will take place on SATUR- 
DAY, the 30th inst., at 3 o'clock p.m. i 

The EARL of CLARENDON, K.G., in the Chair. 
By order of the Committee, 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


-FOLMAN HUNT'S PICTURE of 
ISABELLA; or, the POT of BASIL, is now ON 
VIEW at Messrs. E.GAMBART & Co.’s New Galleries, 
1 King street, St. James's, from 10 till 5. Admission, Is. 
TINUE FIFTEENTIL ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION of PICTURES by FRENCH and 
FLEMISH ARTISTS IS NOW OPEN, at the Gallery, 
120 Pall Mall. 
Admission, 1s; 
NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS.—The THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION IS NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, B 








catalogue, 6d. 


Pall Mall, from Nine till dusk, Admission, 18; 
catalogue, 6d. JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 
TATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBI- 


Zz TION, EXHIBITION ROAD, SOUTH KEN- 
SINGTON.—Third and concluding series of Celebrated 
Persons w 1800, and a supplemen- 
tary collection that date, is NOW 
OPEN daily. 

Admission, Mondays, 
days, and Saturdays, One 


dk 
Cat 
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cK WARNE AND CO0.'S 
FREDERTBLICATIONS. 


eee EES 
CAL GARDENING BOOK. 
NEW Tee pce 6s, cloth extra, postage, 6d. 
LEANINGS from FRENCH GAR- 
G DENS. By W. Ropinson, F.L.S. With numerous 
Illustrations, including— ; 
ical Gardening.—The Cordon System—Fruit 
Sato eauty of Form in the Flower Garden.— 
Salad Culture in Winter and Spring.—Floral Decora- 
Se in Paris —Horticultural Implements and Appli- 
paca —A Method of Keeping Grapes through the 
ances. without letting them hang on the Vines.— 
pao i Culture in France.—Oleander Culture. By 
AOeieian Cultivator.—The Public Parks and Gardens 
. 7 City of Paris.—Culture of the Orange. By an 
oft + Parisian Grower.—A New, Cheap, and excel- 
<a iethod of Building Garden Walls.—La Muette, or 
the Great Nursery Garden of the City of Paris, 
‘ lition to any Library ; a Necessity to any 
An import an unsurpassed Compilation of Facts, 
In large crown 8v0, price 16s, cloth, new style, 1,100 pp. 
SEND’S MANUAL of DATES. 
In this completely NEW EDITION the number of 
distinct Alphabetical Articles has been increased from 
7 383 to 11,045, the whole work remodelled, every date 
verified, and every subject re-examined from the 
original authorities. 
A Compendium of English Literature. 
In 4 vols, crown 8v0, price 21s, cloth, new style, beau- 
tifally printed by Ballantyne and Co., with New Steel 
Illustrations. 


HALF-HOURS with the BEST 
AUTHORS. A LIBRARY EDITION. ; 
Remodelled throughout by its original Editor, 
CHARLES KNIGHT, with Selections from Authors added 
whose works have placed them amongst the “ Best 
Authors” since the publication of the First Edition. 


In 2 vols, demy 8vo, price 10s, cloth; 12s, with gilt 
edges ; or half-calf extra, 16s, 


HALF-HOURS with the BEST 
AUTHORS. Selected and edited by CHARLES 
KyicHT, With 16 Steel Portraits. 


A Valuable Adjunct to all Libraries. 


In 5 vols, crown 8vo, price 20s, cloth extra. 


POPULAR READINGS in PROSE 
and VERSE. Compiled and edited by J. E. 
CaRPENTER. A Library Edition, elegantly printed 
on fine paper; re-edited, with each Volume paged 
throughout, complete Indexes, Portraits, &c. 


The RIGHT HON. BENJAMIN DISRAELI, MP. 
DISRAELIS NOVELS. Library Edi- 


tion, 5 vols. thick feap. 8vo, cloth, 12s 6d. 
DISRAELI'S NOVELS. The Disraeli Edition. 5 
vols. large crown 8vyo, cloth, 21s. 
DISRAELI'S NOVELS. The Shilling Edition, 10 
vols, feap., sewed, each volume, 1s, 


DISRAELI the ELDER, HIS WORKS, viz., 
The CURIOSITIES of LITERATURE. 


3 vols, crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
The AMENITIES of LITERATURE. 
The LITERARY CHARACTER of 

GENIUS. 4s. 
The CALAMITIES & QUARRELS of AUTHORS, 4s. 


The Cheapest Dictionary ever Published. 

In crown 8y0, price 5s, new style, 900 pp. 
. NUTTALL'S STANDARD PRO- 
NOUNCING DICTIONARY. 80,000 Definitions, 


Warne’s Model Cookery Book. 
Large crown 8yo, 78 6d, half-bound, postage, 10d, 734 pp, 


2,885 RECEIPTS, 1,500 perfectly 
original, with 24 pages of plates, in Kronheim and 
Co.'s Oil-Colour Process, embodying 200 distinct 
— The Second Editiou of 10,000 copies is just 
ready. 

“ Assuredly one of the best volumes upon the culinary 
art which we have ever come across. It is also a re- 
markable book, as such books go. It imitates no pre- 
vious compilation, but asserts in every page its origi- 
nality, The mere assurance of its usefulness does not 
do it justice. No lady, housekeeper, or cook should be 
be without it."—Zeader, April 18, 1868, 


The SPORTSMAN’S VADE-MECUM. 
In 1 vol. large crown 8vo, price 15s, cloth, new style, 
gilt top, a completely New and Enlarged Edition, 
entirely recomposed in a larger type, of 


STONEHENGE'S BRITISH RURAL 
SPORTS. 


“Unquestionably the best manual of British rural 
Sports now to be obtained is Stonehenge’s."—Stamford 
Mercury, “ Blaine’s ‘ Rural Sports’ was the authority on 
all such subjects as hunting, racing, coursing, boating, 
angling, swimming, rowing, driving, riding, &c., but is 
now superseded by Stonehenge’s valuable and exhaus- 
tive book, which contains all necessary explanation, 
description, and advice as to the out-door amusements 
of the country gentleman.”— Bookseller. 


NATURAL HISTORY in SWEDEN and NORWAY. 
In super royal 8yo, price £1 5s, cloth, new style. 
The GAME BIRDS and WILD FOWL 
of SWEDEN and NORWAY. With an Account 
of all the Seals and Salt-Water Fishes of those 
Countries, By L. Luoyp, Author of “ Scandinavian 
Adventures,” “Field Sports of the North of 
urope,” &c., &c. With 48 Pages of Chromo- 
Lithography and 55 Woodcuts by Wolf, &c. 

NEW WORK by ALEXANDER C. EWALD, F.S.A. 
In crown 8yo, price 3s 6d, cloth extra, 320 pp. 
OUR CONSTITUTION. An Epitome 
of our Chief Laws and System of Government; 
With Introductory Essay. With Short Explana- 

tions of all Legal Terms. 


Uniform in price and size, by the same Author. 
A REFERENCE BOOK of ENGLISH 


enandon: FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford 
» New York: SCRIBNER, WELFORD, and CO. 


1 vol., 5s. 
MEN of 





Nearly ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 15s, 


CROWN E D. 


By E. C, TAINSH, Author of “A Study of the Works of Alfred Tennyson,” &c. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 








NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘COUSIN STELLA,” &c. 


Nearly ready, 3 vols. post 8vo, 


TWO FRENCH MARRIAGES. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





Just published, demy 8vo, 8s 6d. 


MEDUSA AND OTHER TALES. 


By the AUTHOR of “A WEEK in a FRENCH COUNTRY HOUSE.” 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





NOTICE.—Now ready, in 3 vols., at every Library. 
ETHEL’S ROMANCE. 
A NOVEL. 

CHARLES W. WOOD, 13 Tavistock street, Strand. 





Just published, 


A PROSE COMPANION TO “THE IDYLLS OF THE KING.” 


LA MORTE D’ARTHUOUR. 


THE HISTORY OF KING ARTHUR. 
Compiled by Sir THOMAS MALLORY. 
Abridged and Revised by Epwarp CONYBEARE, B.A., Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo, antique cloth, elegant, price 12s. 


London: EDWARD MOXON and CO. 





NEW WORK BY GEORGE ELIOT. 
Next week will be published. 
SPANISH GYPSY. 


A POEM. 
By GEORGE ELIOT, Author of “ Adam Bede,” &c. 





THE 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





On Monday will be published, crown 8vo, price 5s. 


VOLUME THE FIRST OF 


NEWMAN’S (J. H.) PAROCHIAL AND PLAIN 
SERMONS. 


Edited by the Rey. W. J. COPELAND, B.D., Rector of Farnham, Essex. 
the Text of the last Edition published by Messrs. RIVINGTON, 


To be Published in Eight Monthly Volumes, 


From 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 








OFFICERS’ AND UNIVERSITY STUDENTS’ 
CANTEENS AND PLATE CHESTS. 
MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


The Celebrated Makers, have now a large Stock of the above in all sizes. 
First Size, £5 58; Second, £8 8s; Third, £11 11s; Fourth, £16; Fifth, £25. 
Full Price Lists post free. 


OBsERVE.—MAPPIN and WEBB’S Plate generally sells for a very high price in India and 
elsewhere after many years’ wear. Address, Nos. 77 and 78 Oxford street, and 71 and 72 Cornhill. 


SILVER STEEL TABLE KNIVES, 


Do not require cleaning by board or machine, and present a most beautiful effect at table. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


77 and 78 OXFORD STREET, and 71 and 72 CORNHILL. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
SPEECHES of the Earl of SHAFTESBURY, K.G., 


upon Subjects having relation chiefly to the Claims and Interests of the 
Labouring Class, With a Preface. Crown 8vo, 8s. [This day. 


TWO THOUSAND YEARS HENCE. By Henry 
O'NetL, A.R.A. With Frontispiece and Vignette by John Gilbert. Crown 8yo, 
9s, (This day. 


EGMONT: aTragedy. By Goethe. Translated from 
the original German by Artuur DuKE COLERIDGE, M.A. With Entr‘actes and 
Songs by Beethoven. newly arranged from the full Score, and Schubert's Song, 


“Freudyoll und Leidyoll,” and an Illustration by J. E. Millais, Esq., R.A. 
[Vert week. 





Crown 8vo. 


RECOLLECTIONS of the LIFE of MASSIMO 
D'AZEGLIO. Translated with Notes and an Introduction by Count MAFFEI. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 


IRELAND UNDER BRITISH RULE. By Lieut-Col. 


H. J. W. Jervis, M.P. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS: their Origin, Use, and 
Ornament. By ANASTASIA DOLBY, formerly Embroideress to the Queen, and 
Author of “Church Embroidery, Ancient and Modern.” Square fcap., with 40 
Plates, and large Frontispiece printed in Colours, illustrating “A Poutitical 
High Mass.” 2ls. 


The OCEAN WORLD: being a Descriptive History 
of the Sea and its Inhabitants. From the French of Louis Fisvutzr, Demy 
8vo, with 427 Illustrations, 21s. 


CHRONICLES and CHARACTERS. By Roserr 
LYTTON (OWEN MEREDITH). In 2 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 

“ Whatever may have been the diversity of critical opinion as to the poetical 
worth of Mr. Lytton’s first published volumes, no one can deny that Chronicles 
and Characters eminently deserves that ‘patient perusal’ which the author says in 
his preface ‘I presume not to hope from many readers.’ but which, nevertheless, 
I claim as a preliminary to any final judgment of a work ‘which has occupied 
nearly seven years of my life.’ The range of these studies is so extensive, the sub- 
jects so diverse, that it is difficult in a limited space to give any sufficient idea of 
the depth of thought, the patient labour, and the genuine enthusiasm Mr. Lytton 
has brought to bear on nearly every page of his work, Seven years’ labour has 
not been ill bestowed on volumes that will win him a rank and name in the 
hierarchy of English poets.” —7Times. 





NEW NOVELS. 
THE MARSTONS. By Hamizton Ate. 3 vols. 


post 8vo. 

“There is nothing in this novel of a sensational character, but there are several 
chapters of pathos and passion. But though the story is extremely interesting, we 
think Mr, Aide's chief forte lies in the delineation of character. His book contains 
2 complete gallery of portraits, most of them apparently photographed from life, 
and all bearing more or less evidence of truthful picturing.......1t is a proof of 
their distinctness and reality that they remain clearly imprinted on the reader's 
mind after he has finished the book....../ As for our readers, we advise those among 
them who enjoy a clever, vivacious story to make acquaintance with Olivia, and 
Madame Stellins, and Miss Pringle, and old Thorpe, for we are sure they will not 
regret our recommendation,” —TZimes. 


The DREAM NUMBERS. By T. A. Trottope. 3 


vols, crown 8yo, 


POOR HUMANITY. By the Author of “ No Church,” 


“Mattie: a Stray,” &c, 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


SUCCESS: a Novel. By G. Proxe. 3 vols. crown 


(This day. 








8vo. 


LOVE’S MATCHLESS MIGHT. By Henry Hop- 


KINSON. Crown 8vo, 9s. [This day. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piceadilly. 


Dr. KALISCH’S COMMENTARY on the OLD TESTAMENT. 
7 a in 8vo, Larger Edition, for Students, with full Refere 
the Hebrew Text, price 15s, also an English or Abridge iti and 
Readers, price 8s. aes General 
; TWIT CITC : 2» 
EVITICU S, Part I., containing Chapters I. to X., with 
Treatises on Sacrifices and the Hebrew Priesthood. By M. M. ¥ 
M.A., Phil. Doc, Kaus, 
“We hope the present volume, which 
far surpasses its meritorious predecessor 
—the ‘Commentary on Genesis ’—in 
learning and research, in method and 
arrangement, and not least in the dis- | take a high place in the li 
tinctness and boldness of the views | Old Testament. As books of weet 
which it enounces, will attract a still | excellence are rare in England, 
larger share of public attention.”—West- | glad to welcome its appearance, nn 
minster Review, is a proof that learning and critical 
“The work is a most important con- | ability exist among us.” —Atheneum, 
Parts I. and II. of Dr. Kalisch’s Commentary :— 
GENESIS, Students’ Edition, 18s; for General Readers, 12s, 
EXODUS, Students’ Edition, 15s; for General Readers, 12s, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row, 
———— 


tribution to the study of th 

f © Pentateng) 
and possesses permanent vain TT 
its store of facts well arra: ‘an 
line of argument clearly defined, tome 














PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S WORKS. 

Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 21s, cloth, 

HIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP: being Essays on 

/ the Science of Religion, and on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs, B. 

MAX MULLER, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. = 

* Professor Miiller’s Essays are,in point of matter, among the most striking and 

suggestive compositions that it could be possible to point to on their own subjects,” 

—NSaturday Review, 
By the same Author, complete in 2 vols. 8vo, price 30s, cloth; or separately, First 
Series, Fifth Edition, 12s; Second Series, with 31 Woodcuts, 18s, ~' 

LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE, delivered at the 

Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


LATEST EDITIONS of MAUNDER’S POPULAR TREASURIES, 
In feap., with 900 Woodcuts, 10s, cloth ; or 13s 6d, calf, 
hyp tatty TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY ; of 
pi Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature. Sixth Edition, Revised and 
Corrected, with an extended Supplement, by T. SPENCER COBBOLD, M.D., F.LS, 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE, 10s 6d. 
MAUNDER'S HISTORICAL TREASURY, 10s 6d. 
MAUNDER'S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY, 10s 64, 
MAUNDER'S TREASURY ot GEOGRAPHY, 10s 6d. 
MAUNDER'S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY, 10s 64, 
AYRE’S TREASURY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE, 10s 6d. 
LINDLEY and MOORE'S TREASURY of BOTANY, 2 Parts, 20s, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co,, Paternoster row. 








Just published, in 8vo, price 1s, 
\ EDICAL EVIDENCE in RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, By 
ys JOHN CHARLES HALL, Senior Physician to the Sheffield Public Hospital, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





\ UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—New Booxks.—Norticr.— 
i Nearly all the newly published Books advertised in this day's Spectator, and 
all other works of acknowledged merit and general interest, are in circulation or 
on sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. First-class Subscription, One Guines 
per Annum, Book Societies supplied on Liberal Terms. Revised Lists of Books 
lately added to the Library, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, 
at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
City OFFICE, 4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 





New and cheaper Edition, cloth gilt, 3s 6d. 


YMNS and POEMS for the SICK and SUFFERING; 

in connection with the Service for the VISITATION of the SICK. 

Selected from various Authors. Edited by the Rey. T. V. Fospery, ML.A., Vicar 
of St. Giles’s, Reading. 

This volume contains 253 separate pieces, of which about 90 are by writers who 
lived prior to the 18th Century; the rest are Modern, and some of these original, 
Amongst the names of the writers (between 70 and 80 in number) occur those of 
Sir J. Beaumont, Sir T. Browne, Elizabeth of Bohemia, Phineas Fletcher, George 
Herbert, Dean Hickes, Bishop Ken, Francis Quarles, George Sandys, Jeremy 
Taylor, Henry Vaughan, Sir H. Wotton. And of modern writers Mrs. Barrett 
Browning, Bishop Wilberforce, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, William Wordsworth, 
Archbishop Trench, Rey. J. Chandler, Rey. J. Keble, Rev. H. F. Lyte, Rev. J. 8. 
Monsell, Rev. J. Moultrie, 

RivinGtTons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 




















NEW WORK on the ATONEMENT. Miss MORRIS'S NEW POEM. PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
This day, in demy 8vo, price 10s 6d. Now ready, in 1 thick vol. crown 8vo, cloth, price Ls. MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
"WHE DOCTRINE of the ATONEMENT | A NEW POEM. by the AUTHOR of “ The LIFE 192 FLEET STREET (corner of Chancery lane). 
as TAUGHT by CHRIST HIMSELF; or, the and DEATH of JASON,” entitled Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 2, 
Sayings of Jesus on the Atonement Exegetically Ex- YNHE EARTHLY PARADISE. NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 6s per 
pounded and Classified. By Rev. GEORGE SMEATON, A Collection of Tales in Verse ream. 
en r of Exegetical Theology, New College, Edin F. S. ELLs, 33 King street, Covent Garden. edt rise Cream or Blue, 4s 6d, 5s 64, and 
odink : F, "CLARK, L on: UTON The ‘EMPLE NVELOPE, with High Inner 
— ee ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. wea pace iuee - 
- —— NAINT PAULS, for MAY. Price ls. STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 


FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s 6d per ream. 


Just published, price half-a-crown. CONTENTS. oe AREREn BOTn ted eoum 
y = 4 L 2 iu, 48 ane : 


ya DISCIPLINE. By T. | 1. Aut tor GREED. 
D 





BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per I= 


. ACLAND, Esq., M.P.; with Proposals for Staff Chap. 23. The Trial. Super thick quality 
eee. Brigade and | Camp Organization, and a 24. The Sentence. TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Car- 

eply to ¢ nptetrs Phipps’s “ Sham Army. : on ” see ee peers respondence (five colours), b quires for 1s 6d. 
London: Wa. CLOWEs and Sons, 14 Charing cross. s+ ae C scant COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 43 64 
- —-—— ————$__—___—_— o. YAC H IN¢ a : per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, extra boards, 3s 6d. 4. COLUMBUS. A Dramatic Fragment. engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 58; 
Pa . on , x oe 5. NEW FACTS in the BLOGRAPHY of RALEGH. three letters from 7s. Business or Address Dies from®. 
HE STUDY of the BIBLE: a Series | 6 LIFE STUDIES. No. I. “Our Own” Great Man. we? othe nights ager So engaet ai e Ruled, ito, 

of Chapters intended to Promote Truth and | 7, SYBEL'S HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLU- | , ne STE Se, Seger mee 
s 6d, 


Unity. By HENRY DUNN. TION 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


ae 


. ANONYMOUS JOURNALISM. 
. PHINEAS FINN, the Irish Member. 


SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the mm 
By Anthony | liberal terms, GOOD COPY BOUKS, superfine cream 


NEW NOVEL at all Libraries, on the 16th inst. Trollope. With an Illustration. paper, 40 pages, 2s per doz. 
DROSY JANE Novel. B Chap. 27. Phineas Discussed. ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of Inkstands, Desps! 
, GAZ de A ovel, y » 28. The Second Reading is Carried. Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing 


G. Graves, M.A. In 2 vols. » 29. A Cabinet Meeting. Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post free. 


London: VIRTUE and Co., Ivy lane, Paternoster row, ” 
and all Booksellers, 





30. Mr. Kennedy 
London and New York: Virtve and Co. —_—__— 








8 Luck. Established 1841. 
—_—$_—<$—_—$_ 


ERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA— 














wa! WILL this COST to PRINT ? 

An immediate answer to the inquiry, and a 
SreciMEN BooK of Types, with information for 
Authors, may be obtained, on application to 


R. BARRETT and Sons, 13 Mark lane. London. London, Liverpoul, Derby, 


r 


\CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER, 
J prepared from the Malvern Water, so long cele- 
brated for its purity. Every bottle is protected by 
label having name and trade mark. Manufactorie 





Vv 
} 3) Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Tranks 

Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on applicatoa 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtitters, next doa 8 
Somerset House, Strand, London, 
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The NEW NUMBER of TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE ready this day. 
This day is published, No. XL, for JUNE, of 


LEY’S MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Monthly. 


Jne Shilling. Conducted by EpMUND YareEs. 


ck Ahead, by Edmund Yates, with an Illustration. Book IIT, 
7 @ A Mine is Laid; 4. Perplexity.—Aunt Anastatia among the Portraits.—Eu 
Chape. 3. Mins jestration.— Md Maids—A House of Cards: a Novel. Book L, 
Doris, W? Another Storey; 8. Crowned with Success —The River, with an Illustra- 
Chaps > Hon, Alice Brand’s Correspondence, No. 8.—English Photographs, No. V., 
os a ve vviean,—The Adventures of Doctor Brady, by W. H. Russell, LL.D. 
Chaps. 42 to 47. 


TINS 
Price ¢ 
ConTENTS.—The Ro 





NOTICE.—This day is published. 
qhe LIFE of DAVID GARRICK. From Original Family 
Papers 2nd numerous Published and Unpublished Sources. By Percy Firz- 
GERALD. 2 vols. 8v0, 363. 
“ con AMORE ” OF, Critical Chapters. By Justin 
McCarTuy, Author of “ The Waterdale Neighbours,” &c, 1 vol. [Vow ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS at all Libraries. 


A NEW NOVEL, by the Author of “EAST LYNNE.” 
The RED COURT FARM: a New Novel. By Mrs. Henry 
Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” * Trevlyn Hold,” &c. [Just ready. 
Mr. EDMUND YATES'S NEW NOVEL. 
The ROCK AHEAD: a New Novel. By Edmund Yates, 


Author of * Black Sheep,” &e. (Vow ready. 





3 vols. 


A NEW NOVEL, by the Author of “GUY LIVINGSTONE.” 
BRAKESPSARE; or, the Fortunes of a Free Lance. 
By the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” * Sword and Gown,” &c., is ready this day 

at every Library in the Kingdom, in 3 vols, 


NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL, by W. H. RUSSELL. 


The ADVENTURES of DOCTOR BRADY. By W. H. 
Rvssewt, LL.D., of the Zines. SECt IND EDITION. 3 vols, [This day. 
Frow Tue Times, 

«The novel is one which succeeds in holding the attention in an unusual degree, 
» remember few stories so rich in incident and adventure, or so full of change 
sriety, as that which Doctor Bredy relates of himself and his acquaintance...... 
It is nota novel of the ordinary type, but ‘t is everywhere full of interest of the 
kind, and we know of few recent books which we could recommend with 
greater confidence to the general reader,” 









A NEW NOVEL, by the Author of “ SABINA,” &e. 
SORROW on the SEA. By Lady Wood, Author of 
“Sabina,” &«. 3 vols, [Ready this day. 

NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL, by ANNIE THOMAS. 
The DOWER HOUSE. The New Novel by Annie Thomas 
(Mrs. PENDER CupLip), Author of “Called to Account,” &e. 3 vols, [/ust ready. 
JOHN HALLER’S NIECE. By Russell Gray, Author of 
“Never—for Ever.” In 3 vols. [Meady. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





THIRD EDITION, 


- a 7 T 4 
TENNYSON’S “ LUCRETIUS.” 
See MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for MAY. 
Price One Shilling. 


“Tt isa magnificent piece of work.” —T7imes. 

“One of the finest bits of blank verse that Tennyson has ever written."—Pal/ 
Mall Gazette. 

“A poem of singular beauty and power.”"—/unch, 


“Ttis a grand poem.” —ASpertator. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for JUNE will contain 
an Article illustrative of Mr. Tennyson's “ Lucretius,” by R, C. Jens, MLA,, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of the article “ Lucretius ” in 
Macmillan, for May, 1365. 


ETCHING and ETCHERS. By P. G. Hamerroy. 


A Treatise Critical and Practical, With Original Plates by Rembrandt, Callot, 
Dujardin, Paul Potter, &&. Royal Svo, half-morocco, 31s 6d. [Vert week, 








On June 1, price 4s Gd, No. I. of a New Series of 


The JOURNAL of PHILOLOGY. Edited by W. G. 


CLARK, MLA.. W. A. Wrigur, M.A., Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
J. E. B. Mayor, M.A., Fellow of S*. John's College. Papers will be contributed 






: ngton and Cowell, Messrs, Paley, Cope, R. Ellis, Munro, 
r. F. W. Farrar, Jebb, the Editors, and others, No, IL. in November. 


ESSAYS on CHURCHL POLICY. Edited by the 
Rev. W. L, CLAY, M.A., Incumbent of Rainhill, Lancashire, 8vo. [Vert week. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





The NORMAN CONQUEST of ENGLAND, its 
Causes and its Results, By E. A. Freeman, M.A. Vol. I. The Reign of 
Eadward the Confessor. 8vo, 18s, (This day. 


A HANDBOOK of PICTORIAL ART. With Ilus- 


trations and Practical Advice. By the Rev. R. St. J. Tyrwurrt, M.A. 8vo, half- 
Morocco, 18s, [Vert week. 


SPENSER’S FAERY QUEENE. Book II. For 
Schools. Edited by the Rev. G. W. Kircntn, MLA. Extra feap. “> 


A TREATISE on HARMONY. By the Rev. Sir F. 
A. GORE OUSELEY, Professor of Music in Oxford University. 4to, * is dl 








Oxford, Printed at the CLARENDON PRESS, and Published by MACMILLAN 





Greek Classics, complete in 1 vol. 


J. W. Don acpson, D.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
sion, 


Tie SILVER STORE. 


ence to the Three Months’ Summer Practice. 
Wovodeuts, 7s 6d. 


12 
J )ICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and the ALLIED 


eminent Scientific and Practical Chemists, 


[(LEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, 


in King’s College, London, 


4 
TMHOMSON’S CONSPECTUS of the BRITISII 


New Pharmacopoeia. 


Nets, and Remarks on Boats and Boating. 
enlarged, with above 100 Woodcut Illustrations, 





and CO.. London, Publishers to the University. 





NEW WORKS. 


A MEMOIR of BARON BUNSEN. 
- from Family Sources by his Widow, Baroness BuNSEN. 
Illustrations and 2 Portraits, 42s. 

“It is very long since any memoir of interest to be compared with 
this has been brought before English readers.”— Contemporary Review. 

“There is not a page of it which is not worthy of Buusen, not a 
sentence which even for its own sake we should desire to see erased.” — 
Spectator. 

“These volumes are the record of one of the purest and noblest lives 
that have been lived. It is impossible to read them without the best 
aspirations of one’s nature being quickened and kindled by the life 
which they describe."—Noncon/formist. 


Extracted 


2 vols. 8vo, with 


2 
RAVELS in ABYSSINIA and the GALLA 
COUNTRY. Edited from the MSS. of the late WALTER PLowpEN. By 
TREVOR CHICHELE PLOWDEN, 8vo, with 2 Maps, 18s, 

“ These journals give more information about Abyssinia and its people 
than is elsewhere procurable.”—Examiner. 

“ The last two chapters state one or two facts which may yet be use- 
fully remembered before the whole Abyssinian business is forgotten. 
From notes of conversations with Theodore of a very recent date, found 
among Mr. Plowden’s MSS., it appears that that monarch was desirous 
all through of English friendship, while he must have had reasons to 
expect English support with which the English public has not been 
made acquainted. If Theodore was negotiated with for years on the 
footing that England was deeply concerned in his fate, his subsequent 
disappointment is easily intelligible. Greater care in breaking his fall 
to him might have saved us from a costly expedition.” —Lconomist. 


ETTERS and LIFE of FRANCIS BACON. 


Newly collected and arranged, with a Commentary, by JAMES Srepprna, 
Vols, IIL. and LV. 8vo, with Portrait and Fac-Simile. (ln a fer days. 


4 


WOCRATES and the SOCRATIC SCHOOLS. 
» Translated from - ‘n of Dr. E. ZELLER. By the Rey. O. J, Retcuun, 
Crown Svo, 8s 6d. 


M.A. 


N INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the 
4 NEW TESTAMENT, Critical, Exegetical, and Theological. By S. Davin- 
son, D.D., LL.D. 2 vols. Svo, 30s, 
6 


ue CHURCH and the WORLD in 1868: a Third 


Series of Essays on Questions of the Day. Edited by the Rev. Orny 
Suir.ey, M.A, svo, 15s. 


7 
(PHE WOMAN BLESSED by all GENERATIONS ; 
or, Mary the Object of Veneration, Confidence, and Imitation to all Christiana, 
By the Rey. Rarwae. MELA, D.D,, P.S.M. 8vo, with 178 Graphotype Illustrations, 
price 15s. 


8 
(PALES from ANCIENT GREECE. By the Rev. 
G. W. Cox, M.A. Being a Collective Edition of the Author's rer ~~ the 
na few days. 


9 


] ” ©O. MULLER’S HISTORY of the LITERA- 
A @ TURE of ANCIENT GREECE, continued after the Author's death by 
New Impres- 
3 vols. 8vo, Portrait, 21s, 

10 


Collected from Medizeval, 


Christian, and Jewish Mines. By SABINEBARING-GOULD, M.A. Crown Svo, 


price 6s, 


ll 
[)®.- ODLING’S COURSE of PRACTICAL 


CHEMISTRY, arranged for the use of Medical Students, with express refer- 


Third Edition. Crown Svo, with 71 


BRANCHES of other SCIENCES. By Henry Warts, B.A., assistel by 


Complete in 5 vols, 8vo, £7 3s 
13 
Theoretical and 


By WILLIAM ALLEN MILLER, M.D., LL.D,, Professor of Chemistry 
Revised Edition. 


Part I.—CHEMICAL PHYSICS, 4th Edition, 15s. 
Part IL—INORGANIC CIIEMISTRY, 4th Edition, 21s. 
Part II.—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 3rd Edition, 24s. 


Practical. 
3 vols, 8vo, 60s, 


PHARMACOP(EIA. 25th Edition, made conformable throughout the 


B, E. L, Binkert, M.D. 
1 


18mo, 6s. 


‘THE SEA FISHERMAN, comprising the Chief 


Methods of Hook and Line Fishing in the British and other Seas, a Glance at 
By J. C. Wicocks, 
1 vol. post Svo. 


Second Edition, 
[/n a few days 
“TI cast my line in Largo Bay, 
And hauled up fishes nine ; 
There's three to boil, and three to fry, 
And three to bait the line."—OLD SONG. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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European Assurance Society. 





















Report of the Directors for the Year 1867, to the Ordinary General 
Meeting of Shareholders, at the Chief Offices of the Society, 316 
Regent Street, London, Wednesday, the 13th day of May, 1868. 
























The Directors have much pleasure in presenting to the Proprietors a Report of the 


transactions of the Society for the year ending December 31st, 1867. 


£ s £ 
The Premiums on the New Life and Guarantee Policies issued during the 
year amount to ° . - . - - - - - - 40,271 10 0 
The Fire Premiums on New Business for three-quarters of a year (this 
Branch of Business having been discontinued in September last) 
e 
amount to - . . - - - - - - : . 14,993 11 6 
Total Premiums on the New Business of the Year- ° - ° - 55,265 1 6 
The gross amount received in Premiums during the Year was — - - $638,250 5 38 
The Life, Fire, and Guarantee Claims paid during the year were, includ- 
ing Bonusadditions- - - - -— - - - - + 288,051 15 ll 


The Progress of the Society’s Premium Revenue continues satisfactory, it having reached 


in 1867 the sum of £363,250, as against £349,143 in 1866. 


Warrants for the payment of the half-yearly Interest, due June the 30th, at the rate of 


Five per cent. per annum, will be issued, payable on and after the 25th day of July next. 


A vacancy in the Direction having occurred by the retirement of Sypnry Bryant Hopee, 
Esq., the Directors elected Dr. Reamvatp Reap, which election they now recommend the Share- 


holders to confirm. 


In accordance with the provisions of the Deed of Settlement, the following Directors, 
GrorGE BermincHamM, Henry Derrett, Roperr WALLEN Jones, and Rosert Norton, M.D. 


Esquires, retire, and offer themselves for re-election. 


Freperick WILLIAM Gopparp, Esq., Auditor, also retires from office by rotation, and 


offers himself for re-election. 


The Society’s Foreign, Colonial, and Home Branches exhibit very satisfactory progress ; and 
the Directors are advised of continued energetic action on the part of the Local Boards, which 


appears calculated to result in a very large New Business, 
FREDERIC SMITH, 


Chairman. 
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